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MAUR YW’S NOW READY. 


Revised Manual. 


The New England Edition |Powells Language Series: 


Of this popular text-book of geography invites the attention of educators and school authorities. It 


contains, in a special supplement, a carefully prepared descriptive text of the various features and inter- 
Gen'l FRANCIS 4.WALKER, 


President of the Boston Institute of Technology. 


OR 


This sketch giving first an account of New England as a whole, then describes each State in detail,— 


an arrangement presenting evident and marked advantages. bd ' ) 
The illustrations, made by best artists, are effective and instructive. First Steps ln the Expression of Thou ght. 
The maps, embodying most careful chartographic work, are models of accuracy and beauty, They 
comprise maps of 


1. THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 3. NEW HAMPSHIRE and VERMONT. Illustrated with nearly 100 Eng ° 
Showing Atlantic, Long Island Sound, St. Law- 4, MASSACHUSETTS, Y ravings 
rence River, and Hudson River, drainage, and 5. BOSTON and VICINITY. 
chief railroad lines. 6. CONNECTICUT. 
2, MAINE. 7. RHODE ISLAND. By W. B. POWELL, A. M., 


Superintendent of Public Schools, Washington, D. C, 


Maury’s Revised Manual continues watchfully to observe and record the progress of 
geographical events, keeping always abreast of the times. 


For further information concerning this book or concerning MAURY’s ELEMENTARY GEOG- 
RAPHY, or MAURY’S REVISED PuysIcCAL GEOGRAPHY, or MAURY’s WALL MAPs, address Send 30 cents for specimen copy 
. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. COWP ERTHWAIT AND CO., 


New England Trade supplied by 
WM. WARE & CO., 30 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. PHILADELPHIA. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN THE STUDY OF ENGLISH, SHELDON & COMPA 


NY’S 


NEWER BOOKS. 
Spelling, Language, Grammar, Composition, Literature, Supplementary Reading. SHELDONS’ MODERN SCHOOL READERS 
one object clearly in view, —to so develop the! ry? 
Reed & Kelloge’s Graded Lessons in English. | study of the English acwase as to present & com- aa “ne ARITHMETIC In two, a pew Principles of Natural Phi 
Reed & Kellogg’s Higher Lessons in English. pers, progressive course, from the pone es to' sheldons’ Elementary Arithmetic. _Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Kellogg’s Text-Book on Rhetoric. Sheldons’ Complete Arithmetic. | New Edition. 
contradictions w Series, ry? ‘he 
Kellogg’s Text-Book on English Literature. different authors on these subjects, and which require ane embracing Or- 
English Classic Series—62 numbers, much time for explanation in the school-room will be | SHIEKLDO@NS’ WORD STUDIES. A most|_ ganic Chemistry. 
Shakespeare’s Plays. avoided by the use of the above ‘Complete Course. admirable book with which to teach the proper mies _Bicmonts of Rhetoric and Composi- 
use words. cience o et 
Teachers are earnestly invited to examine these books. SHELDONS’? SUPPLEMENTARY |Hill’s Elements of Logic. (Sees 
. A ERSON’S ELE! - Olmey’s First Principles of Algebra. 
For Specimen Pages MAR AND COMPOSITION. ‘Olney’s Complete Algebra. ise 
CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth Street, New York., = © SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 & 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agt., 36 Brontfield St., Boston. 


H. I. SMITH, N. FE. Agent, 24 Franklin St., Boston. J.B. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


STONEH’S ELISTORY OF BNGLAND. 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


Fully Illustrated with Maps, etc. Specimen copy sent on receipt of 50 cents. Adopted in the best schools. 
Educators will do well to examine this book. Correspondence is invited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawiey St., Boston, Mass. 


Mary Livermore is after the noto- gz= If your stationer does not keep 


riously prurient romancing “ Ouida” °° Dixon’s érarnre Pencils,” 
with a sharp stick, gilded ‘‘ Dexon’s send 16 cts. for samples worth double 
American Graphite, S. M.”’ the money. | 
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Indigestion. 

Many persons lose appetite and strength, 
become emaciated, suffer, and die, because 
of defective nutrition, who might have 
been restored to health by Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. This medicine acts upon the 
digestive organs, through the blood, and 
has effected many wonderful cures. 


For years I suffered from Loss of Ap 
tite and Indigestion, and failed to find 
relief, until | began taking Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. Three bottles of this medicine 


Entirely Cured 
me, and my appetite and digestion ure 
now ‘rfect.—Fred G. Bower, 496 
Seventh st., South Boston, Mass. 


I have, for years, suffered acutely from 
Dyspepsia, scarcely taking a meal, until 
within the past few months, without en- 
during the most distressing pains of 
Indigestion. My stomach sometimes re- 
jected all food. I became greatly reduced 
in strength, and very despondent. Satis- 
fied, at last, that my trouble was of a 
scrofulous nature, I began taking Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and believe it has saved my 
life. My appetite and digestion are now 

ood, and my health is perfect. — Oliver 

. Adams, Spencer, Ohio. 
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feet at this season of the year. Thousands of valu- 
able lives are sacrificed every year in covsequence of 
damp, cold feet. Cold feet lay the foundation for 
Pulmonary Diseases, so fatal to the people of our 
land. Could we make the world know how valuable 
our Magnetic Foot Batteries are for keeping up a 
warm, genial glow through the feet and limbs, none 
would be without them. These insoles warm the 
whole body, keep the vital forces up, magnetize the 
iron in the blood, and cause a feeling of warmth and 
comfort over the whole body. If no other result was 
produced than to insulate the body from the wet, 
cold earth, the insoles would be invaluable, In many 
eases the Insoles alone will cure Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, and Swelling of the Limbs. $1.00 a pair, or 
three pairs for $2.00, to any address by mail. Send 
stamps or currency in letter, stating the size of boot 
or shoe, and we will send free by mail to any part of 
the world. Send for our book. “A PLarn Roap To 
HEALTH.” Free to any address. 
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No. 6 Central Music Hall, Chicago, II. 
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A COLLEGE PRESIDENT 
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THE FUTURE. 


BY SARAH K, BOLTON, 

1 cannot know when grass will grow 
Above my grave; 

What friends will stand, with empty hand, 
And tears to lave 


The daisies fair, that flourish there, — 
I love them best ; 

T cannot tell if hill or dell 
Will give me rest. 


I do not pine for marble shrine 
Or graven stone, 

Or fragrant bowers of costly flowers 
By dear ones sown ; 


But plant a tree to shelter me, 
Of dainty green ; 

The mountain-ash, whose berries flash 
With ruby sheen. 


And come, sometimes, when sunset chimes 
Their chorus ring ; 

And with the birds your loving words 
In concert sing. 


And I shall hear the notes of cheer 
From worlds above ; 

For heaven is nigh to those who die 
With hearts of love. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A DOLLAR in a university is worth more than a dollar 
in a jail.— Emerson. 


EnerGy will do anything that can be done in this 
world, and no talents, no circumstances, no opportunities 
will make a man without it.—Goethe. 


Tue reading which molds character is usually done in 
early life. At this plastic period, vile books and papers 
seathe and scorch the soul as fire does the body, and such 
sears are seldom effaced.—Michigan School Journal. 


Tur best evidence that a teacher is trying to better 
himself in the work of teaching is the fact that he reads 
educational works and learns what others are doing to im- 
prove themselves in their noble undertaking.— Normal 


School Instructor. 


Tux higher education can only vindicate its lofty claims 
by showing its vital connection with the every-day con- 
cerns of average men and women. Let it be suspected 
of exclusiveness, and it will be distrusted. Let it be 
judged impractical, unrelated to the real interests of the 
people, and popular support, both of money and of men, 
will be withheld.—Prest. Wm. De W. Hyde, Bowdoin 
College. 

Tue philosophy of education can be learned in the 
high school, or the college, but it is the science of teach- 
ing that we want. ‘The high school pupil fresh from those 
higher branches, which, by promoting her intelligence, 
will add greatly to her efficiency and usefulness in the 
end, is well nigh helpless when first placed in a room of 
fifty or sixty pupils; she knows neither what to do, nor 
how to do it; her best efforts are often in vain, and much 
of the time of the pupils is lost.—George Howland, Supt. 
of Chicago Schools. 


Tue longer I am associated with the public school sys- 
tem, the more I am inclined to admit the right of children 


school. It is a publie school, and belongs to the public. 
What right have the teachers or any body of men to es- 
tablish an examination at the end of the first year, or of 
any year, that shall prevent the pupils from going on and 
studying the remaining studies that have been placed later ? 
Have we a right in order to “elevate the standard” of 
the school, for the gratification of teachers or school offi- 
cers, to interpose examinations of such a nature that a 
certain per centum of pupils who have done the best they 
can, shall be regularly unable to reach studies they have 
a right to pursue in the school? Is intellectual ability 
the test of natural rights ?— Principal Poland, in Jersey 
City Forensic. 


WORTH OF AN IDEA. 


BY WM. M. THAYER. 


Young people often fail to appreciate an idea. Both 
at home and at school this is true of them. That ideas 
develop and elevate them is what they do not quite under- 
stand. Sound, lofty ideas push them forward and up- 
ward ; unsound, groveling ideas crowd them down, and 
degrade them. The tendency of a good idea is upward ; 
that of a bad idea is downward. Ideas are the roots of 
virtues and of vices, both; so that it is of considerable 
consequence what sort of ideas are entertained and re- 
duced to practice. “I must live,” exclaimed a young 
merchant in extenuation of some dishonest practices in his 
business, for which he was criticised. It was a false and 
perilous idea for him to possess, that a livelihood might 
be acquired by some criminal acts if it could not be won 
without. “I must live,” he said; but there is no must 
about it. It is not absolutely necessary for any man to 
live, but it is absolutely necessary for every man to be 
honest. Better die than be dishonest. Clean, square 
honesty is higher and nobler than mere life. When the 
friends of Pompey besought him not to risk his life upon 
a tempestuous sea in order to be in Rome at a certain 
time, he replied grandly, “It is nécessary for me to go, 
but it is not necessary for me to live.” Pompey was 
right ; and any man, young or old, whose life is moulded 
by such an ennobling idea, is lifted above the masses of 
mankind. 

‘* One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas ; 


And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels 
Than Cesar with the senate at his heels.’’ 


A mechanic, about thirty years of age, having a wife 
and four children, was wont to step into a beer saloon 
close by, twice a day, and pay five cents each for two 
glasses of beer. For many months he did this under the 
impression that it was rather necessary for a hard-working 
man. But one day, while toiling at his bench, a new and 
better idea took possession of his mind. “I am poor,” 
he said within himself; “my family need every cent I 
can earn; it is growing more and more expensive every 
year; soon I shall want to educate my children. Ten 
cents a day for beer! . Let me see; that is sixty cents a 
week, even if I drink no beer on Sunday. Sixty cents a 
week! That is thirty-one dollars and fifty cents a year! 
And it does me no good; it may dome harm. Let me 
see,’—and here he took a piece of chalk and solved the 
problem on a board,—“I can buy two barrels of flour, 
one hundred pounds of sugar, five pounds of tea, and six 
bushels of potatoes for that sum.” Pausing for a moment, 
as if to allow the grand idea to take full possession of 
himself, he then exclaimed, “I will never waste another 
cent on beer”; and he never has. The tendency of his 
act was upward, so that even better things followed. He 
became ambitious for a higher social position. Character 
came to the front. Larger intelligence and nobler aims 
characterized himself and family. Eventually he moved 
in the most intelligent and Christian circle of his town. 


He adopted a good rule of action when the idea of re- 


of suitable age to pursue the studies taught in the high|nouncing the beer was first entertained, and its tendency 


was toward a nobler life. 

No mistake is ever made by adopting an idea, habit, 
or rule of conduct, which tends to something better. The 
mistake occurs when the idea, habit, or rule of action, 
tends to something worse. There is education in the 
former, but degradation in the latter. 

When Hon. Josiah Quincy was president of the Boston 
& Providence Railroad, he was obliged to make weekly 
journeys to the city of New York. At that time the ex- 
press business was unknown, and it cost seventeen cents 
to send a letter by mail from Boston to that city. Con- 
sequently, mang business friends and acquaintances sent 
parcels of various kinds to New York by Mr. Quincy ; 
and these parcels grew so rapidly in number that he was 
obliged to carry a good-sized satchel to contain them. In 
October, 1838, Wm. F. Harnden, an active, enterprising 
young man, applied for the position of conductor. There 
was no opening for him; but Mr. Quincy, referring to his 
experience with Boston parcels, suggested to him the idea 
of an express from Boston to New York, and assured him 
that here was an opening to a new business for a compe- 
tent young man. It was only an idea, and rather a 
small one at that ; but young Harnden caught at it, seeing 
a fair chance for it to grow, and the immense express 
business of our country is the natural growth of that idea. 
Its worth who can estimate? Millions of money, a uni- 
versity of business discipline, and an empire for heroic 
deeds, in it! Quincy planted an idea, and now, behold 
the harvest! 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.— (IIT.) * 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL. D., 
Head Master of Boston Normal Sehool, 


The second question that arises in this diseussion is : 
What are the conditions under which feelings arise in the 
mind, and to what extent is the teacher responsible for 
the feelings of his pupils ? ; 

Let us examine a few typical cases. In the Dresden 
gallery is the Sistine Madonna. Has it ever thrilled you 
with its incomparable beauty ? Not unless you have been 
in a position for its delicate coloring, its yrace of form, 
and its harmony of arrangement, to impress themselves 
upon your senses. A knowledge of the beautiful thing 
precedes the feeling or emotion of beauty. 

The grandeur of Niagara is felt by him alone who 
stands within sight of its mighty flood and within hearing 
of its deafening roar. A knowledge of the grand is the 
condition of the emotion of grandeur. We pity those 
whom we know to be in distress ; we love those whom we 
know to possess a spirit of kindness toward us; we en- 
tertain feelings of resentment toward those whom we know 
to have done us intentional wrong; we desire what we 
believe will be useful to us; we fear what we think dan- 
gerous; and we feel under moral obligation to do known 
duties. 

And so it is with all the distinct forms of feeling. 
Corresponding to each kind of feeling is an object of 
knowledge ; but, be it borne in mind, it is not the exist- 
ence, but the knowledge of this object that calls forth 
the feeling. 

It is sometimes assumed that the feelings are under the 
control of the will, so that one may love or hate, revere or 
despise, as he chooses. Not so with the child. You may 
decide to keep the benevolent actions of a man before 
your mind, and you may so far succeed as to forget his 
vices, and thus hate may change to love. But, even in 
the mature mind, feelings will not arise at the mandate 
of the will. Feelings change only with change of 
knowledge. 

Just so far, then, as the states of your pupil’s intellect 
are under your control, so far have you power over the 
states of his feelings, and no farther. It is as unreason- 
able to ask a child to change the state of his feelings, as 
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to ask him to Pol the adios of his skin or the shape of 
his head. When you control his knowledge, you control 
his heart. 

Let us go a little into detail on this point, for the sake 
of illustration. Suppose you enter a schoolroom, and the 
children are immediately put into a state of hostility to- 
ward you. Your reasonable course is to inquire dili- 
gently into the cause of this new state of feeling. For, if 
feeling arises only from knowledge, and you are the only 
new thing known, this feeling of hostility must arise from 
some knowledge of yourself. What, then, has been re- 
vealed to the children which has caused this new feeling ? 
Was it a storm of threatening words, an air of defiance, 
a haughty bearing, a cold look of the eye, a shrug of the 
shoulders, or hard lines about the mouth? Was it a gen- 
eral tingeing of the facial expression by a disturbed spirit 
Was it the lines of resentment left upon your 
Was it the marks of 


within 
face by some vexation at home / 
mental discomfort caused by an east wind or a badly di- 
gested dinner? Was it signs of peevisliness resulting 
from late hours or over-exertion? Was it simply an ex- 
hibition of untidiness, or of bad taste indress? Was it a 
disagreeable awkwardness of manner or speech? Was it 
merely the absence of the accustomed smile of sympathy : 

One thing is almost certain,—if fifty children are of- 
fended with you, the fault is in you and not in them. 
Hatred never arises spontaneously in the humar heart. 
It is caused, if at all, in the childish mind by the knowl- 
edge of something hateful. 

Does the objection to this doctrine suggest itself, that 
opposition to a teacher sometimes arises when he is trying 
to do his whole duty. This is true. But can we not dis- 
cover the cause in the teacher, even then, if we search 
deep enough? The tones of the human voice indicate 
the feelings of the heart. Special tones indicate special 
feelings ; while the habitual tones of the voice indicate 
the habitual or usual states of feeling. The habitual 
scold, for example, can say nothing in a really cheerful 
tone. And there is a corresponding truth in regard to 
the expression of the face. If you are habitually cold- 
hearted and selfish, the lines of your face will be the true 
index of what you habitually feel. Harshness and hard- 


ness to facial lines indicate a harsh and hard heart.}seems probable from well-known experiments, that the 
Coldness and selfishness of heart are written on the face| perception of solid form is gained primarily through the 
in a hand-writing so plain that it can be read even by an|so-called “ muscular sense” of the hand, then the hand 
innocent child. You may be of a suspicious or jealous|must be addressed ; 7. ¢., the child must touch and handle 
If so these feelings are stamped upon the/the objects instead of merely seeing them. Clay-modeling 
face and the voice, and no sooner does the child observe|and industrial work generally find here their educational 


disposition. 


the signs than he infers the cause. 

Such illustrations might be multiplied without number. 
All habitual strong emotions and passions so stamp them- 
selves upon the face and the voice, that to one sufficiently 
observant they can be easily read. If, then, you would 
have a sweet and winning face and voice, be of a sweet 
temper. It is no more reasonable to expect to be habit- 
ually selfish, and then lovely to children, than to expect 
to be habitually awkward and clownish in manners, but 
graceful and polished in society. 

Are we not justified, then, in concluding that when 
half a hundred children take offense at a teacher, it is 


because they think they have discovered something |sense, 
accuracy of the eye’s estimate of distance will depend on 


the accuracy of the percept of distance with which this 
sense has furnished it. 

The means by which concepts are built up are many, 
but chief among them may be mentioned: the study of 
natural history, industrial work, painting, and drawing. 
The last is the one most generally available in the 
What is its pedagogical value ? 

Its value may be said to lie chiefly, not in the accidental 
fact that it cultivates the taste or trains the hand, but in 
the fact that it is an aid in impressing upon the mind the 
visual appearance of things, and thus serves to hasten the 
process of building up concepts. It is a means of concept 
expression whose reflex effect is to clear up and make] thers did not keep sufficiently near to disturb them. 


offensive in him ’” 


THE NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
SENSE-PERCEPTION. 


BY THOMAS M. BALLIET. 


What are the channels through which the world of 
matter comes in contact with the world of mind, and how 
do they act and react upon each other? By what pro- 
cesses does the mind build up within itself a world of ideas 
and thoughts as the spiritual counterpart of material 
things and objective truths ’ 

Is it the physical eye that sees and the physical ear 
that hears? If so, why may not the eagle see more in a 
painting than Titian, and the savage hear more in a sym- 
phony than Beethoven? A Milton sees in the starry 
heavens a sublime poem ; a Newton, a mathematical prob- 
lem. Each sees not only with all he has seen, but with 
all he knows and with all he has felt and done. 

The question of training the senses, then, is not a ques- 
tion of training the physical organs of sense. It is not a 
question of merely improving the hearing and the eye- 


sight. You can not give a . Hottentot the observing powers 
of a Humboldt or a Darwin by simply perfecting the 
focus of his eye. The eye is only a lens through which 
the mind looks out upon the material world. 

In ordinary sense-perception we perceive mainly by 
means of concepts of things perceived and remembered 
percepts of their qualities or attributes. The eye that has 
never seen color sees very little in its first perception of 
color; the ear that has never heard sound hears very 
little in its first perception of sound. 


things to be seen. 
before making a journey into a foreign country. 


tive of some quality, real or supposititious. 
In traveling, it is said, “we see only what we are pre-/s,i1, to represent to us a time when the common Euro- 
pared to see’; i. ¢., we see much or little according to pean plants had not received names. 

the concepts we had built up in our minds beforehand of| ;, ):,., trying to peer beyond our horizon, over the eastern 
Hence we study our guidebook verge of the world, into the mists of advancing night. 
Any attempt to produce the mirage which might bring 


to read the meaning of the stars fia ‘the “sermons in 
stones,” is closely akin to that teaching that points out to 
the soul the Star of Bethlehem and leads it to the Rock 


of Ages. 


ORIGIN OF PLANT NAMES. 


BY SARAH F. GoopRICcH, GENEVA, 0. 
No doubt the first appellations of plants were descrip- 
But history 


To seek such time 


The process of sense-training is a process, essentially, such a period within our mental view, leads toward a 
of developing clear concepts in the mind of things in the past so remote that the study of language,—our most po- 
outward world. This process takes place not so much in/ +; spell,—becomes but a feeble instrument to conjure 


i-jordinary acts of sense-perception as in those special acts) ith The origin of some few names may be doubtfully 


when close attention and a high degree of interest make traced,—as ivy from a word meaning parsley, and that, 


the mind sensitive to impressions. 


times. 


slow process, and is accomplished only by frequent im- 


process would be slower still. 


termine through which sense each of these elements is ob- 
the ear admits of no question. 


form we need to address only the eye. If, however, as 


value and significance. 


associated, so that the primary perceptions of one sense be- 
come the acquired or secondary perceptions of another 
sense. The sense of sight acquires more of these second- 
ary perceptions than any other, and it is necessary that it 
be trained in the use of them. Distance is an acquired 
perception of the eye, and whilst the percept itself can 
neither be built up nor perfected by making impressions 
on the eye, yet the eye must be trained to estimate distance 
with the percept which it has received through another 
—probably the sense of muscular movement. The 


a This Po bel in turn, from apis, a bee; as though primitive man had 
called observation, in distinction from ordinary percep- first named the honey-hoarding bee, then, from it, the 
tion. In ordinary sense-perception few new impressions parsley which it frequented, and afterward the ivy, ex- 
tjare made, as is a from the fact that we hav dicta claiming over this last, ‘“‘ Here’s another bee plant.” The 
vague concepts of things which we have seen a thousand term brake or braken comes from a root-word meaning to 
ae _ ., |break, and seems to refer to the ragged appearance char- 
_ The process of building up these sense-concepts (in dis-| 5 teristic of the fronds of Pteris aquilina, for the plant 
tinction from the concept proper, or general notion) is a} ay be aptly called “the broken one.” 


In this western world, on the contrary, it is not hard 


pressions of the senses. If it were not for the fact that! +, realize the existence of unnamed vegetable and animal 
the world into which the child is born is wholly new to}):¢, 
him, and that it therefore has for him all the interest that of human occupation before our own, or in remembering 
springs from novelty to deepen his first impressions, the! ¥),.+ second-hand affairs most of our names are. The 
European colonists found here plants and animals stran 
In order that the proper senses be addressed to make|,, them, yet resembling in certain features those of their 
the impressions that build up the different elements, or}. tiv, country. 
percepts, that enter into concepts, it is necessary to de-!¢, nitiay names should be applied to the unfamiliar ob- 
F . < jects? The result may sometimes be confusing, ds in the 
tained. That color is perceived by the a and sound by | case of the man at the fair who, in explaining a collection 
: ‘ If solidity is perceived of stuffed birds to an eager group, described our pretty 
directly by the eye, then to build up the concept of solid]... tot tanager as the “ English robin” 
name for this bird), and gravely added that “it was still 
rare, having been but recently introduced.” 


The difficulty is rather in keeping in mind the fact 


What more natural than that the dear, 


(a not uncommon 


Yet, spite of such unwarranted inferences, we must re- 


joice in our possession of the names which form no mean 
part of the verbal inheritance of our race. Indian appel- 
lations, if retained, soon become mere designations, no 
more descriptive than letters of the alphabet or numer- 
Pie Such work should not be called als. The sears names of our ital have 
manual tesining, but mantal training through the hand. the inestimable advantage of being inwrought with our 
The products of the different senses become in time TE eI OTE 


THAT DULL BOY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER X. — UNEXPECTED. 


“We love in others what we ay ourselves, and would be every- 


thing but what we are.” —S 


Both Millie and Nellie were disappointeg at seeing Alten and Ben 


start off for a long tramp alone, on that lovely June Sunday after- 


schools of to-day. 


noon. It adds quite materially to the pleasure of girls in their later 
teens to have young men about the house, even if there be no anti- 
cipation of sentiment. The atmosphere of a rural home is quite dif- 
ferent on a Sunday afternoon when youth of sentimental age are 
breathing the same air, lounging in the same sunlight, talking of 
similar things; and it was pure boyish thoughtlessness that led 
Winthrop and Ben to leave abruptly, even on an errand of mercy. 

Finding time hanging heavily on their hands, the girls involun- 
tarily set out for a little walk, and, very naturally, took the same 
by-ways that the boys would take on their return. Seating them- 
selves, at length, in the retired shade of a low-branching pine, they, 
unobserved, heard the conversation with which our last chapter 
closed. A slight girlish rustle of skirts upon the leaves was suffi- 
cient to bring the boys to their side ; and when at length they started 
homeward, by a law as reliable as that of gravitation, neither youth 
chose his own sister. Millie and Ben were in advance, and the 


more definite the concepts themselves. It is a means of 


of the arm. 
The moral value of training that opens the soul to a 


unset, the sublimity of Niagara; that enables the mind 


It was almost the first time in his life that young Bolton had been 


ng : al ith Miss Winthrop, and his rsation 

mental training. To defend drawing as a general study Young the 
in the public schools on the ground that it trains the] it comes unexpectedly. Every lad surprises his friends hy unex- 
hand, is as absurd as it would be to defend alms-giving| pected self-assertion of power and gifts, and this ease of conversa- 


on the ground that the act of giving develops the muscles - was entirely unlooked for by Miss Winthrop. 


‘* What did mother say to your brother this afternoon ?”’ he asked. 
“* Tt is better that I should not repeat it,”’ was the reply. 
“‘ But,”’ said Ben, ‘‘ didn’t mother say it for my good ? and for 


perception of the beauty of the rainbow, the glory of the my good will you not tell me ?”” 
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‘* She thought it would be for Alten’s good, not yours.”’ 

‘* If that’s so, I ought not to know it, but I’m quite sure that 
mother, who is almost always right, entirely misjudges your 
brother's work with me. He has never gotten much hold of me 
from books, but whenever he has touched mind or character it has 
aroused me. I don’t understand why I’m not a better scholar in 
books, except that I started too late in life. I was all wrong in 
character till your brother came, and for some time after, as to that 
matter. I never tried to learn ; and since I have tried, when I recite 
it’s an unreal thing. I feel as [ should think a man might who 
is called up to make a speech without being used to it ; my thought 
all goes from me, and I say I don’t know, and sit down. If I could 
think as well when I’m trying to recite as I can when I’m in the 
fields, I should appear to better advantage. Somehow, in problems 
I work to no purpose; I have no foundation to build upon. I 
believe I shall some time get a start in this, but it’s mostly meaning- 
less so far.”’ 

‘*T can understand that better than I can understand your failure 
to see what my brother means when he is illustrating anything 
before the class. I’ve heard him ask you a question that was so sim- 
ple that I could not see how you could help seeing it, and you have 
said that you did not know.”’ . 

‘** That has vexed me more than anything else in my school life. 
You'll never believe me, but the difficulty there is that I’m think- 
ing too well instead of not well enough. That is, the minute he 
begins to illustrate, I study the illustration instead of the thing 
it illustrates, and I see just what he doesn’t; so his exercise is no 
exercise for me. When he thinks I’m paying the best attention, 
he asks a simple question, and I can’t answer. I get cross with 
myself every time I do it.”’ 

** Don’t you try to give attention ? 
wish,”’ 

** Somehow I can’t control it; it goes its own way. I’m more in- 
terested in men than in things, in actions than forms, in things 
out of school than in school.’’ 

‘* Was it always so with you ?”’ 

‘No. Ithink I was literally thoughtless, as well as aimless, 
till your brother threw me one day in wrestling. He did it so slick 
that I admired him, and for a time I watched his every movement. 
For a good while, whenever he explained anything, I was thinking 
of him and not of what he was saying. I used to sit and wonder 
if there was any way that I could be asuccess inlife. I don’t know 
how it came about, but I came to have a feeling that his success 
was not due to books, for he doesn’t read or stady much. His suc- 
cess is in knowing us better than we know ourselves. He has a 

way of saying things, outside of books and subjects, that he puts 
his whole soul into, and no one of those remarks have I ever for- 


You certainly can, if you 


gotten.”’ 

‘**T wish I could tell you, Mr. Bolton,’’—and for the first time in 
her life she thus addressed him,—*‘ how much I admire this power 
you have of thinking. I think yours is really the highest kind of 
work, but I confess that I do not see how you can make much of 
yourself without more knowledge of books than you incline to 
seek.’’ 

‘*T couldn’t out in the great world, and so I must stay here and 
make as much of myself as I can in a place that I thoroughly dread 
to stay in. If L had the possibilities of scholarship, Miss Win- 
throp,”’ and he spoke very tenderly, ‘‘I should hope for a place in 
the world and a companion in life that I can never hope for now. 
I shall live and die shuddering at the words ‘ t Dull Boy.’ 
There is a gulf between me and all that I care for in life of which 
I promise never to speak again.”’ 

Millie did not look up. The boy suddenly seemed a man. She 
had never thought of him other than asa dull boy, but now he spoke 
like a man, tender and true. It was all so sudden, so unreal. He 
was so entirely a new man, a new acquaintance even, that her heart 
flattered, her cheeks flushed, her eye failed her, but her hand, all 
unbidden, went into his, and an involuntary flash of her soul trem- 
bled in the fingers that pressed his hand. 

‘**T should think you were lovers,’’ said Mrs. Bolton, cheerily, 
who had come out to meet the boys, not knowing that the girls had 
gone before; and so impossible was it that what she said could be 
true, that she did not for a moment suspect the flushed cheek of 
Millie nor the sudden awkwardness of Ben. 


Or LATE YEARS there has been much questioning as to 
how the ranks of skilled labor are to be recruited. In 
addition to the social disrepute and the false lights which 
have been set up to beguile the lads into less worthy 
pursuits, the trades-unions have passed laws which have 
more than the force of legislative enactments, limiting 
employers to a certain numberof apprentices, so that no 
matter how anxious a boy may be to learn a trade, he 
finds his way hedged up, and -idleness forced upon him 
through no fault of his own. As a partial remedy to 
this restriction, there have been established industrial 
schools, half-time schools, mechanical departments to col- 
leges, ete. It may be safely said that until recently 
these have failed of their purpose for various reasons, 
but mainly in consequence of a mistaken popular belief 
that, while intellectual education is a proper and legiti- 
mate charge on the public purse, mechanical and applied 


scientific instruction must and ought to pay for itself. 
This is the fundamental error that has proved fatal to 
the success of agricultural colleges. Let it be understood 
that education and knowledge, whether of brain or hand, 
is not money ar its equivalent.— Warring Wilkinson, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


MetTHops of imparting moral instruction are often 
found in educational journals. There is a demand for 
such methods. Read one of Asop’s fables and have the 
children guess at the “moral,” and a grand lesson has 
been taught. Clip from a newspaper the brief story of a 
drunkard, read it to your school, and you have taught a 
lesson on temperance.—ZJ//. School Journal. 


_It is the custom in a certain school for the master to 
compel any boy who has told a lie to get a glass of water 
and wash his mouth out in the presence of all his school 
fellows. This punishment is more effectual than a flog- 
ging. There is a rightness and an appropriateness about 
it which the consciences of the boys feel and acknowledge ; 
it teaches a more impressive lesson on the obligation to 
be truthful than could go from the end of a cane or a rod. 
— Rev. J. Gledstone. 


Now, what we wish to point out is, that all this talk 
about bad memories is mere nonsense. A bad memory 
is exceedingly rare in young people. Nearly every boy 
has a fair memory for things that he is interested in, be 
it the performances of his favorite cricketers, or the con- 
tents of his favorite novels, or whatever else. The real 
evil is, notthat learners cannot remember what they read, 
but that they never grasp the meaning of what they are 
reading about. It is not that they soon forget, say, the 
chapter of history that they have been reading, but that 
they never, even at the moment of shutting up the book, 
had any clear idea of what it was all about. The fault 
is not in the memory, it is in the understanding. The 
learner has not realized what he has been reading about. 
How are we to cultivate the art of realizing? The secret 
lies in directing attention to minute details. Let nothing 
be left to the unaided imagination ; if it is left, it will be 
left in chaos. Help the learner to picture to himself all 
those insignificant points that go to make up the whole. 
The appearance of the place where the event occurred, 
the position, the age, the very dress and tones, of the 
actors. Nothing of this sort should be beneath the notice 
of the teacher, and no amount of detail that helps toward 
a perfect realization is waste of the child’s time.—Main- 
waring Brown. 


ILLUSTRATIVE LESSON IN ROMAN HISTORY. 
BY MRS. L. P. HOPKINS. 


II. —SECOND PUNIC WAR, 


Teacher.—1\ think Hamilear never was reconciled to 
defeat, nor were the Carthaginians a people to accept hu- 
miliation quietly, or pay the heavy tax which Rome levied 
without secret resistance. Deep hostility to Rome was 
cherished in the breast of Hamilcar. He taught his little 
son, Hannibal, to hate the Romans. It is said that he 
led him to take a vow of eternal vengeance against them. 
It rankled in the hearts of the Carthaginians that they 
had been compelled to submit to Rome. They only waited 
for a day when they could take up arms again. Hamilcar, 
no doubt, brooded over plans by which he might safely 
open the war again. He could not fly directly in the face 
of such a formidable powef as Rome. How could he reach 
them at an unguarded point ? Can you think of any way 
to accomplish this ? 

Sallie.—He might go around the shores and come down 
into Italy from the east. 

Teacher.—But there were the Greeks in the way. 

Jack.—He might go around the other way, across the 
Straits of Gibraltar. 

Teacher.—Well, that was a vast plan, to take an army 
through Spain, where Rome had already towns planted, 
and over the Pyrenees and Alps. Could it be possible 
any general would venture all that? | But vengeance carries 
a man very far. This was what fiamilcar began to do. 
He thought he should get men to join his army on the 
way, and money from the cities which nourished fear or 
hatred of the Roman power. He had with him his son, 
Hannibal, 2 young man, and his son-in-law, Hasdrubal, 
older and more experienced. Hamilear died in Spain. 
Hasdrubal took command. The Carthaginians had waited 


long for vengeance, They had trained their young men 


to endure hardships, and give up all for their country. 
The army went victoriously through Spain, leaving the 
way open for supplies and reinforcements from Carthage. 
The plans were well chosen, and the patriotism unflinch- 
ing. Hasdrubal was soon killed, and Hannibal, now 
twenty-six years old, took his father’s army. We can 
imagine the enthusiasm with which the soldiers would 
serve this young man who had been dedicated from child- 
hood to the avenging of his country ; how his brave heart 
rejoiced in the opportunity now open to prove his valor 
and his filial devotion. ‘The Alps, even, could not dismay 
a resolution and courage like his. He took his army over 
them, achieving that march as Napoleon did so long after 
him, and led his troops down into the plains of the Po. 
Rome had declared war when the news of the defeat of 
her ally in Spain, Saguntum, had reached her; but she 
was overtaken by surprise no less when Hannibal came 
down with his victorious troops and beat her in four sue- 
cessive battles. There the Romans were held at bay for 
fifteen years, the Carthaginian troops driving them hither 
and thither, Hannibal receiving from Carthage all the 
help he needed by the path he had made for them. 

Tom.—Why didn’t the Romans go down and pitch into 
Carthage? or why didn’t they go to Spain and interfere 
with the recruits and cut off the supplies ? 

Teacher.—They woke up to that at last. Scipio went 
to Spain, conquered it, and made it a Roman province. 
Then Hannibal's brother tried to go to his assistance and 
crossed the Alps, but was met and defeated before Han- 
nibal knew he was so near. The cruel, taunting Roman 
soldiers threw his head into Hannibal's camp to tell the 
tale. Then Scipio, having reached Carthage, from which 
all the military strength had gone to sustain Hannibal, 
the Carthaginians were forced to recall their army and 
summon Hannibal home to Carthage to save it from de- 
struction. A great battle was fought on the plains of 
Zama, and Carthage a second time beaten. Hannibal 
was taken prisoner, and Scipio Africanus (so called from 
his campaign into Africa) went back to Rome to receive 
a splendid triumph. You cannot imagine the glory of a 
conqueror, as he came back to Rome with the trophies of 
his victories. I will show you a picture of a Roman 
triumph. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. — (X.)* 
BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A.M., BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Section V.—NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 


5. Sulphur: S. 6. Chlorine: Cl. 

Supplies.—Ivon pyrites, powdered sulphur, red twine, manganese 
dioxide, HCl, indigo solution, blue litmus solution, calico, written 
and printed paper, bleaching powder, H2SO,. 

Exp. 54.—Forms of Sulphur: Heat iron pyrite (FeS,) 
in a test-tube. Observe the color and character of the 
sublimate. Melt some powdered S in an old test-tube. 
Observe the form of the crystals as it cools. Melt S and 
pour it out into a saucer of cold water. Observe the color 
and character of S as soon as poured out, and then after it 
has stood awhile in the water. Jnfer the three forms 
of S. 

Exp. 55.—Sulphur Bleaching: Fill a bottle with sul- 
phur fumes thus: place a little sulphur on a piece of 
board, light it with a red-hot wire, invert a bottle over it 
to catch all the fumes. Observe the color of the flame 
and of the fumes (call the fumes sulphur dioxide, SO,). 
Turn the bottle over and hang in the fumes two pieces of 
red twine, one dry and one moist. Observe the change 
in either. IJnfer a property of S. 

Exp. 56.—Preparation and properties of Chlorine: 
Place one inch of manganese dioxide (MnO,) in a test- 
tube, add cone. HCl, gently heat. Observe the color of 
the gas which forms, its odor, and whether or not it es- 
capes from the test-tube. Jnfer three properties of 
chlorine. Force some of the gas into water. Observe 
the color of the water. Jnfer another property of Cl. 

Exp. 57.—Chlorine Bleaching: Into one half test- 
tube of strong chlorine water pour a drop of indigo solu- 
tion, a drop of blue litmus. Observe the effect on the 
color. Place in the same a piece of calico, a piece of 
written paper, also of printed paper. Observethe changes 
in any of them, Jnfer why some are unchanged. 

Exp. 58.—Make a weak solution of bleaching powder 
(CaOCl), also one of H,SO, Dip a piece of calico first 
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into the H,SO, solution, then into the bleaching solution. 
Observe the action. Infer the reason for using the 
H.SO, solution. 

Recitation Work.—State the forms of sulphur and 
the distinguishing properties of each form. Reactions 
for heating FeS,, and for burning S. 

What are the conditions for sulphur bleaching ? 

Why is sulphur used on the ends of matches next to 
the phosphorus 

MnO, + 4HCl=Cl,+? Name the properties of 
chlorine. CaOCl + H,SO, = Cl +? 

QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND REFERENCE. 
47. Why is sulphur used in “ vulcanizing rubber ’’ ? 
48. What materials are easily bleached by sulphur fumes? How 
do sulphur femes bleach ? 


49. How does chlorine bleach ? 


able to chlorine water ? 
50. What other use is made of chloride of lime ? 


Why is chloride of lime prefer- 


Why ? 


HYGIENE THROUGH THE SENSES.—(IIL.) 
LULU M. BAGLEY. 


TEMPERANCE TEACHING. 


Last year a law was passed by our legislature requir- 
ing that physiology and hygiene be taught in the schools. 
This branch is not only to be taught to all “ pupils in 
schools of all grades,” but the aim of the statute is that 
physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the 
effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon 
the human system, shall be taught as thoroughly and as 
systematically as other regular branches are taught. 

The friends of this new law surely have a right to an- 
ticipate good results from the temperance instruction in 
the schools. There is a natural alliance between the vir- 
tues as well as between the vices. The child whose inter- 
est in temperance is roused and gained, becomes interested 
in other virtues, and opposes other vices as well as those of 
intemperance. 

In the recent number of the JouRNAL devoted to the 
interests of ** Temperance Teaching,” a most suggestive 
sentence to myself was in Mr. Blaisdell’s article: “Take 
great pains to have your teaching strictly of an impersonal 
natare.”” We should, indeed, be most careful in this re- 
spect. While we must show the children the harm that 
narcotics and stimulants will have upon their bodies and 
must also dwell upon the evil in its moral effect, we shall 
have to be very careful not to wound the self-respect of 
any of these “little ones”; no child should receive a sug- 
gestion of contempt for an unfortunate parent from a 
teacher’s lips. 

If we study the individual and peculiar circumstances 
of our pupils’ lives, we can better inculcate the lessons of 
self-government we wish to teach, can better prepare them 
for their vocations in after life, so that, whatever unhappy 
influence they may be subject to, they will gradually and 
almost unconsciously be lifted to a higher level. 

Again, in many instances the children come from 
homes where, if the vice of intemperance does not reign, 
the interests of temperance have not been regarded. Our 
lessons reach these homes through the children, and if 
our teaching of scientific facts is unshadowed by intem- 
perate remarks it may be the means of enlisting sympa- 
thies in the right direction. 

Teaching the children to control in themselves temper, 
desires, and appetite, affords opportunities for the practice 
of temperance, in accordance with the wisest and happi- 
est meaning of the word. 

A systematic plan is needed if we are to be successful 
in teaching this branch in the lower grades, without a 
textbook. It will not do to trust to the inspiration of the 
moment for topic or method. While I am not prepared 
to advise as to the how in temperance instruction, a few 
ways that I have used in my schoolroom before the teach- 
ing of temperance physiology was “ nominated in the 
bond ” may be useful in the way of suggestion to teach- 
ers who are arranging a course for their schools. 

Once or twice a month all our lessons were arranged 
and conducted with special reference to this subject. In 
connection with our writing lesson, a line or verse contain- 
ing a temperance sentiment was written on the blackboard. 
After a little conversation to insure interest and under- 
standing the children copy once or twice, and are then 
ready to repeat either individually or in concert. 


BY 


In arithmetic, examples based on temperance economy 
are given, thus showing by exact figures the amount which 
could be saved, or spent in an unselfish way, by the prac- 
tice of temperance. 

For our reading lessons I procured a number of short, 
telling stories, emphasizing the beauty of temperance, or 
illustrating the unhappiness caused and injury done by 
the use of liquor. 

The stories taken from paper or magazine I pasted on 
slips of cardboard, having each child read one or more 
paragraphs, and allowing them to take home the cards 
forming this supplementary reading, and encouraging them 
to read the story aloud. 

For a language exercise an advertisement is written 
upon the blackboard, varying form and expressions always, 
but taking care to have one that will be of interest to the 
children. 
Wanted ! 
dress, stating experience and references, Inman Line 
street, Boston. 

Wanted! A boy of careful habits, in a drag store; one who 
would like to learn the business preferred. Must be well recom- 
mended, Address Druggist, City. 

I explain and talk with the children about the words 
underscored, and after that ask them to use these words 
in original sentences (several sentences may have to be 
given before all the pupils grasp the idea presented by the 
word). Now they write a short letter asking for the 
position. Our * talk” has imbued them with the necessity 
of possessing the requisite qualities. 

This exercise, as I first used it in my school, was for 
the purpose of teaching the meaning of ordinary words 
and increasing thechildren’s vocabulary, but I now value 
it as a means toward inculeating some principle of mo- 
rality or rule of politeness. 

A thoughtful teacher lately said to me: ‘ Our temper- 
ance teaching will undoubtedly do a little good, but until 
all gooc men stand on the safe ground of total abstinence 
we really can effect no temperance reform. While the 
parent indulges in his ‘ occasional glass,’ we cannot rea- 
sonably expect the boy to reach manhood entirely free 
from this habit.” That may be true, but just here let us 
recall an oft-repeated story of the late Horace Mann. 
Once, while delivering an address at the opening of a re- 
formatory institution for boys, he said that if only one 
boy was saved from ruin it would pay for ull the cost and 
eare and labor of establishing such an institution. After 
the address, a gentleman rallied Mr. Mann upon his 
statement, and asked, “ Now, did you not color that a 
little when you said that all expense and labor would be 
repaid if it saved only one boy?” “ Not if it was my 
boy,” was the solemn and convicting reply. 

Ah! there is a wonderful value about “ my boy.” 
Other boys may be rough and rude, other boys may be 
reckless and wild, other boys may seem to require more 
pains and labor than they ever can repay, other boys 
may be left to drift, uncared for, to the ruin so near on 
many sides, but ‘my boy,”—it were worth the toil of a 
lifetime and the wealth of a world to save him from ruin! 
And if but one boy in each school can be made to appre- 
ciate the ill effects of narcotics and stimulants upon the 
human system, can be saved from the wreck of a life of 
intemperance, then, indeed, we may be assured that our 
work has not been in vain. 


On an ocean steamer, a sober, intelligent engineer. Ad- 
Boylston 


CHOICE EXCERPTS. 


(From the recent R. I. Teachers’ Meeting.) 


By G. F. Wrsron: 
Users of exact English are born, not made. 
I do not believe an ideal course can ever be arranged for a gram- 
mar school, because we do not know what the children will do after 
they leave the grammar school. 
By B. F. Tween: 

Every child is an epitome of the race, and must learn lap 
in essentially the same manner and by the same methods as that 
by which the race has developed its language. 
It is to be borne in mind that the only way to acquire facility in 
the use of language is by the use of language in the expression of 
ideas. 

Many grammars would be greatly reduced in size by omitting all 
distinctions not founded on grammatical differences. 


By Pror. J. W. APPLETON: 

Next to the office of the Christian minister is that of the faithful 
teacher. 
How frequently a curiosity of the laboratory speedily becomes an 
affair of practical art. 

Chemistry as a science, in a distinctly modern form, is searcely 
more than a hundred years old. 


By F. W. TILton: 
The kindergartens are not popular with teachers in Germany. 


The German system of Gducation is based upon the assumption 


that every child will remain in the station in life in which he is 
born, and that education is to fit him for that particular station. 
Ihave always thought that the laying out a course in history in 
our common schools one of the knottiest problems in arranging a 
school curricalum. 
The weakness in the German system of education for girls is in 
the absence of Latin and the higher mathematics. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF NUTRITION.—UL1) 


Notes of lectures delivered at Lowell Institute by Prof. Wm. T. 
SEDGWICK; by Estelle M. Hatch.) 


We have given a definition of nutrition so broad as to include 
almost all the events of life. We must realize that life itself is 
nutrition, and every action leads to disintegration and reintegration. 
As it may be worth while, however, to have a simpler, abridged defi- 
nition, we may call nutrition the renewal of spent protoplasm. The 
motion of a dog’s muscles means the whole process of eating, diges- 
tion, aud conveyance to the proper muscle cells. Then follows the 
personal action of the cell, when it takes or refuses to take the 
mgterial. When word comes to the cell from headquarters to 
move, it does this by burning up the protoplasm which is then cast 
out as cheerfully as it was taken in. Oxygen unlocks the store of 
energy in protoplasm ; it does not contribute energy, but acts like the 
spark in gunpowder. We compared in the last lecture the live and 
lifeless machines. Could any lifeless machine look after its own 
nutrition ? Could an engine grow a wheel, as a crab grows a claw ? 

Let us inquire, ‘‘ What is food ?’’ If we call it cheese, beans, 
ete., one can reply that these things are the food of some men, not 
of all; and not of animals If we say ‘‘food is matter for the 
renewal of the spent protoplasm, we leave out the idea of energy. 
If we say it is matter rich in energy, at first sight a tempting defi- 
nition, then we must include dynamite, gunpowder, ete., for they 
are rich in energy. Food for animals is matter containing available 
energy. This definition does not look at H20 as a food, but only as 
a carrier; so, too, of some salts. So we must add to our definition 
water and salts, which play an important part, though they do not 
contain much energy. By this definition, oxygen becomes a food. 
[tis fortunate for us that chlorophyll plants ean build up food from 
the sunlight, for in the last result we live on plants. Not only do’ 
animals depend on the colored plants, but colorless plants as well 
depend on it. Without chlorophyll and sunlight all plants and 
animals would perish. Here we have the measure of the nutritive 
needs of plants and animals. The only difference between them 
is that animals require ready made proteid matter, and plants 
require starchy matters, but have the power of making their food 
from matter containing little energy, such as COo>. 

Food enters the cells generally in solutions, though sometimes in 
solid state ; never, so far as we know, asa gas. The solution is one 
in abundance of H20, which serves in man, animals, and plants as 
the common carrier. (Here a set of blocks showing the composition 
of the body was used as illustration. These were gotten up for 
lectures on kitchen physics and kitchen chemistry, given by Prof. 
Sedgwick and Mrs. Richards, and are calculated on the basis of the 
specific gravity of water. The results are averaged from various 
observations, and are approximately, if not absolutely, correct. 
These blocks have been adopted by many colleges, and any school 
can have them, as it is only necessary to obtain the dimensions and 
have the blocks prepared.) Analyzing the body of a man weighing 
154 pounds, we find fifty pounds of water in the muscles, nine 
pounds in the blood, five pounds in the bones, and considerable in 
other tissues. In view of this large amount of water, it is not too 
much to say that we float or swim through life. In the living organ- 
ism H.0 carries the carriers of energy, not the energy itself. (The 
ay ~— and outgo were then compared also by means of 
ocks. 

Most of our foods may be resolved into five groups,—(1) proteids, 
(2) carbo-hydrates (starch and sugar), (3) fats, (4) ash or mineral 
matter (various salts), and (5) water. The proteids are albuminous 
bodies, best typified by the white of an egg. They are all nitroge- 
nous, and are peculiar for the most part in the fact that they will 
not go through membranes readily. Peptone, which is not really 
a true proteid, will do this better than others. They appear to have 
a large molecule, and will not go through where other things will 
_— The carbo-hydrates are generally soluble and very diffusible. 

n these properties lie the great need of digestion. When the food 
passes into the blood these bodies are still in it. Digestion has but 
partly dissolved them and made them diffusible. The fat appears 
to be taken in solid. . 
The lower animals have no internal digestive apparatus as we do. 
The ameba, a little jelly-like mass of material, for example: it 
must have proteid food, but this will not pass through its membrane, 
so it makes a hole in itself and takes the food in,—a desmid, or a 
tiny plant, as large proportionately as a small maple would be for us. 
The ameeba has no eyes, ears, or legs, but by means of its pseudo- 
pedia it flows along and when it comes in contact with food it 
changes shape and gets around or outside of it. Food is generally 
taken in with considerable water, which lies around it like a pool. 
By and by the protoplasm encroaches on this pool and the desmid 
gets a little pale; if it hasn’t any shell, you will presently find in 
one corner alittle heap of material which perhaps suggests the des- 
mid; then this seems to lag behind, and all at once you find this 
left behind while the ameba flows on and away from it. The 
digestive process in the ‘‘ slipper animalcule,’’ the sponges, and the 
hydra were then explained from the illustrated chart. ‘ 

In the case of the hydra, there is a mouth which opens at once 
into a great cavity, known as the alimentary cavity. It is not a 
canal as with us, for it does not go through the body. With us, the 
alimentary is really a part of *the outer world, and a thing therein 
is not necessarily lost to it as is shown in sea-sickness. (To illus- 
trate the alimentary canal, take a glass chimney such as is used on 
student lamps. Have a small glass tube to run through this, held 
in place by a cork at each end. A cirele of leather on the tube, 
about two-thirds the distance down from the large end (representing 
the head), will suggest the diaphragm ; just below this a little pouch 
may be blown in the tube to figure the stomach. Another good 
illustrative model may be made of long, round, thermometer case 
or box. Fasten a flexible rubber tube to the inside of the box or 
case at top and bottom. Crowd in the tube and close the box, and 
i a good illustration of the body containing the alimentary 
canal. 

_ Outside the alimentary canal is the body cavity, in which are the 
liver, lungs, etc. In the earth-worm we have a complete alimen- 
tary canal, and the hydra seems to be an intermediate link, in this 
respect, between the higher and lower animals. This animal has on 
the outside nettle cells, batteries for defence. Inside is the digestive 
apparatus. Each cell tries to get hold of what is in the cavity, put- 
ting out pseudopedia, seizing what it can and digesting it, amwba 
fashion. Physiologically the hydra seems a collection of amwbe, 
each cell fighting for itself. But here we have the beginning of an 


alimentary canal, which is 1 ] i 
of rely el # here merely an unfolding, and not a part 
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pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School 
New Brunswick, N. J. > 


— 


PROFESSOR GILDERSLEEVE ON THE STUDY OF 
SYNTAX. 


The formula of my own work for beginners has been for years : 
‘Maximum of Forms, Minimum of Syntax, Early Contact with the 
Language in Mass.’’ What the young student has to learn in syn- 
tax is the necessary differentiation of Latin and Greek from the 
native tongue. When the form carries the syntax, syntax is need- 
jess. When the two horses run side by side, the beginner should 
be content to ride behind them, and not attempt to ride astride 
them. That feat should be reserved for a later period of syntac- 
tical equestrianism. So, for instance, with the general freedom of 
participle in English and participle in Greek the study of the 
latter belongs to style rather than grammar proper, and apart from 
the ascertainment of these principles that simplify the acquisition 
and the handling of the language, the great attraction of syntactical 
research in Greek lies in the artistic beauty that it reveals. If syn- 
tax is not to be made available for the appreciation of form, we 
need much less of it than we have in our grammars; if it is, as I 
believe, a potent factor, and, what is more, a measurable factor in 
style, we know far too little of it; and while the gain from the 
close study of synouyms will, I grant, be incalculable, still the re- 
sults of syntactical research for a like delicate appreciation of idiom 
are sufficient to encourage the hope that I have more than once ex- 
pressed,—that all syntax may become a syntaris ornata, and that 
the minute statistic by which we try to replace the effect of native 
contact with the language may be tributary to the artistic appreci- 
ation of the most artistic of literatures,—a literature that has been 
fashioned by processes of which critics of modern written art are 
but just becoming dimly conscious. — American Jour. of Philology. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


— Among recent lications, in the English, of interest to 
scholars are: Homer’s Iliad, by Walter Leaf; Principles of Greek 
Etymology, by G. Curtius; The Plays and Fragments of Sophocles, 
by R. C, Jebb; and Classical Examination Papers. . 


— Dr. M. C. P. Schmidt has recently prepared an edition of 
Curtius Rafas, which is warmly commended. 


— The editor of the *‘ Classical Department ’’ is making inquir- 
ies as to the comparative reading of Ovid, Sallust, Quintus Curtius, 
and the Civil War of Cesar, in the schools. 


— A correspondent inquires as to the best place in a four years’ 
course to take up the study and practice of writing ‘‘ Indirect 
Discourse.”’ 

— A new Icelandic primer has been issued. 

— Slaves, though forbidden the toga, had no distinctive dress 
until the age of Alexander Severus. Each slave received a certain 
allowance, consisting of corn or bread, wine, and something to give 
a relish to the farinaceous food, usually olives or salt. This allow- 
ance, in consequence of being measured out, was termed Demensum ; 
if daily or monthly, it was called Diarium or Menstruum.— Ramsay. 


— The entering classes at most of the leading colleges are excep- 
tionally large. Inquiry brings forth the fact that all the colleges 
complain more or less of the inadequate preparation of the boys in 
the principles of the grammar and in Latin prose composition. 

— ‘A. G. D.”’ inquires as to the stady of the Greek Testament 
in the schools and colleges of the East, to-day: whether many 
use it or not, and how it is taught and studied. 


INERTIA IS NOT A FORCE. 


‘* In the case of the apple and the earth, the inertia of the latter 
is the brace, and, according to the writer's humble conclusions, the 
apple can produce no motion in the earth until this is overcome.” 


Such is the conclusion to which ‘‘ Tyro,’’ in the JouURNAL of 
October 7, arrives (the italics are my own). From his standpoint, 
—viz., that inertia is a force, a doctrine distinctly enunciated by 
Thompson and Tait, and subsequently by very many other text- 
books on physics,—it must apparently be conceded that this conclu- 
sion is fairly drawn. But if ‘‘Tyro’’ had turned to page ‘0 of 
the book of which his correspondence is a quasi-criticism, he would 
have discovered that the author has had the temerity to take dis- 
tinct issue with this doctrine. And if he will turn to page ‘2 of 
the Physical Technics, by the same author, he will find the reasons 
therefor fully stated. 

The subject under discussion seems, therefore, to resolve itself into 
a question as to whether or not inertia is a force. Those who advo- 
cate the affirmative de, if I understand them aright, that this 
force, inertia, is never evoked in bodies except in cases of self- 
defence ; i. ¢., in resisting changes of momentum. A peculiar force, 
indeed! But, assuming that inertia is a force and that this force is 
proportional to mass, then the inertia of a body, e. g. the earth, has 
a definite magnitude which must be exceeded, as ‘‘ Tyro’’ properly 
says, by an external force before motion can be produced. In 
other words, it is the unbalanced force which produces motion. 

Now, will some one of the myriads of advocates of this theory 
rise and state what the magnitude of the force, inertia, is, corre- 
sponding to some given mass, in order that mathematicians may 
have suitable data from which to compute unbalanced forces, and, 


consequently, the momenta which they are capable of generating in|; 


special cases? We shall at least enjoy the novelty of employing 
an entirely reconstructed set of formule in dynamics. Perhaps 
‘* Tyro”’ will oblige us by stating, assuming any mass for the earth 
he may choose, just how much external force must be applied to 
the earth, before it will condescend to begin to move. . 
Seriously, does ‘‘ Tyro,’’ or any person of scientific pretensions, 
wish to put himself on record as denying that any body, free to 
move, however great its mass, can be - in motion by any force, 
however small? In other words, will any one declare that a body 
of matter can, to any limited extent, ‘‘ brace "9 itself against exter- 
nal foree so as to resist all change of motion? I might well, here, 
‘* pause for a reply’; but I am tempted to ask another question. 
The action of gravity produces a sensible motion in the apple ; but 
“‘Tyro’’ says, ‘‘No motion in the earth is produced, ‘ perceptible 
or imperceptible. Now, Newton's Third Law of Motion virtually 
states, that in every change of motion there must be at least two 
bodies affected. Will ‘‘ Tyro”’ kindly state what the correspond- 
ing ins of this action on the earth is? : 
y way of suggestion, I would say that the current express'on, 
‘overcome inertia,” is unnecessary, vague, calculated to inculeate 
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an erroneous idea, and ought, therefore, to be avoided, especial! 
by the beginner in science. Substitute for it such wees p- 
generate momentum,”’ “‘ destroy momentum,”’ and change mo- 
mentam,’’ which express the precise idea. 

On page 128 of the Elements of Physics may be found the for- 


F 
mula, V = wy” from which we learn that velocity depends upon 


the magnitude of the force and the time of application, and that 
it varies inversely as the mass. Inertia is ignored, since it is not a 
factor of velocity, and in the sense in which we often hear it used 
isa myth. I would suggest the above formula as a panacea for all 
troubles that may arise from the misleading language used in too 
many textbooks. 

“*'Tyro’’ must have intended his illustration of the post as 
a jest, not expecting it to receive serious consideration. 

A. P. GAGE, 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 
Troche —tro ke. 
Sesame—ses‘a-mé. 
Gneiss—nis, not nés. 
Groat—grot, not grit. 
Onyx—o'nix, not on‘ix. 
Exrcise—ex-cize’, not ex‘cise, 
Extant—ex’tant, not ex-tant’. 
ITygiene—hi'ji-ene or hi‘jene. 
Prelate—prel‘ate, not pre’late. 
Minuet—min‘u-et, not min-u-et’. 
Plhilistine—fil-is'tin, not fil‘is-tin. 
Trilobite—tri'lo-bit, not tril‘o- bit. 
Protean—pro‘te-an, not pro-te’an. 
Nemesis—nem‘e-sis, not ne-me’sis. 


miles long. 


miles. 


miles. 


We print, by 


our doing it. 
The Bible. 


Marcus Aurelius: Meditations. 

Epictetus. 

Confucius: Analects. 

Le Bouddéha et sa Religion (St. 

Aristotle: Ethics. 

Mahomet: Koran. 


Apostolic Fathers: Wake’s Collec. 

St. Augustine: Confessions. 

Thomas & Kempis: Imitation. 

Pascal: Pensées. 

Spinoza: Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus. 

Comte; Cat. of Positive Philoso- 

hy (Congreve). 

Butler: Analogy. 

Jeremy Taylor: Holy Living and 
Holy Dying. 

Bunyan: Progress. 

Keble: Christian Year. 


Aristotle: Politics. 

Plato’s Dialogues; | Phado. 
at any rate the Republic. 

Demosthenes ; De Corona. 

Lucretius, 

Plutarch. 

Horace. 

De Officiis. 

De Amicitia. 

De Senectute. 

Homer: Lliad and Odyssey. 


Hesiod. 


Niebelungenlied. 
Malory: Morte d’Arthur. 


Epitomized by Tal- 

Mahabharata} boys Wheeler in 

Ramayana first two vols. of 
| his Hist. of India. 

Firdusi: Shahnameh. 

Sheking (Chinese Odes). 


Cicero 


Prometheus, 
¥schylus} House of Atreus Tril- 
ogy or Perse. 
Sophocles: Gédipus Trilogy. 
Euripides: Medea. 
Aristophanes: The Knights. 


Herodotus. 
Xenophon: Anabasis. 
Thucydides. 

Tacitus: Germania. 


ivy. 
Gibbon: Decline and Fall. 
Hume: England. 
Grote: Greece. 
Carlyle: French Revolution. 
Green: Short History of England. 
Bacon: Novum Organum. 
Mill: Logic. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord High Chaneellor, ° 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Lord President of Privy Council, 
Secretary for the Colonies, 
Home Secretary, 
Secretary of War, 

Secretary of India, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 


President Board of Trade, . 


Heraldic—he-ral dic, not her‘al-dic. 
not If-ij-e’ni-a. 
isputant—dis pu-tant, not dis-pu tant. 
Pyramidal—pir-am‘id-al, not pir’‘am-id-al. 
Hydropathy—hi-drop‘a-thi, not hi‘dro-path-i. 
THE LONGEST TUNNELS IN THE WORLD. 
The Mount St. Gothard Tunnel, Italy, is 48,840 feet long, or 


nearly 10 miles long, and the longest in the world. 
Mount Cenis Tunnel, Italy, is 39,840 feet long, or about seven 


Hoosac Tunnel, Massachusetts, is 25,080 feet long, or about 44g 


The Nochistongo Tunnel is 21,659 feet long, or about 4 miles. 
The Satro Tunnel is 21,120 feet long, or 4 mile® 
‘Thames and Medway, England, is 11,880 feet long, or about 2 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S FINAL LIST. 


uest, the famous list of best hundred books 
which the Pall Mall Gazette secured from the best judges. This 
was the final list, secured after much public criticism of Sir John 
Lubbock’s first list. We have hesitated to give space to it, until 
the inquiries for it have become sufficiently numerous to warrant 


SALARIES OF THE BRITISH CABINET. 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs and Lord of the Treasury, 


Mill: Political Economy. 

Darwin: of Species. 

Smith: Wealth of Nations (part of) 

Berkeley: Human 

Descartes: Discours surla Méthode 

Locke: Conduct of the Under- 
standing. 

Lewes: History of Philosophy. 


Cook: Voyages. 
Humboldt: Travels. 
Darwin: Naturalist on the Beagle. 


Shakespeare. 
Milton: Paradise Lost and the 
shorter poems 
Dante: Divina Commedia. 
Spenser: Faerie Queen. 
Dryden’s Poems. 
{ Morris’ (or, if expur- 
aweis’) edition. 
Gray. 
Burns. 
Scott’s Poems 
Wordsworth: Mr. Arnold’s selee’n. 
Heine. 
Pope. 
Southey. 


Goldsmith: Vicar of Wakefield. 
Swift: Gulliver’s Travels. 
Defoe: Robinson Crusoe. 
The Arabian Nights. 
Cervantes: Don Quixote. 
Boswell: Johnson. 
Burke: Select works (Payne). 
Essayists: 

Bacon. 

Addison. 

Hume. 

Montaigne. 

Macaulay. 

Emerson. 
Moliére. 
Sheridan. 
Voltaire: Zadig. 
Carlyle: and Present. 

{ Faust. 
Goethe | Withelm Meister. 
White: Nat’l Hist. of Selborne. 
Smiles: Self Help. 
Either Emma, or 
Miss Austen Pride and Prejudice. 
Thackeray: Vanity Fair. 
Pendennis. 
Dickens: Pickwick. 
David Coppertield. 
George Eliot: Adam Bede. 
Westward, Ho! 
y 


— tton: Last Days of Pom- 
Scott's Novels. 
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THE CENTER OF POPULATION. 


The center of population of the United States is steadily moving 
westward at the rate of about 50 miles every ten years. The fol- 
lowing is the center point at each census : 

179%)—22 miles east of Baltimore. 

1800—18 miles west of Baltimore. 

1810—40 miles northwest of Washington. 

1820—16 miles north of Woodstock, Va. 

1830—19 miles west by southwest of Moorfield, West Va. 
1840—16 miles west of Clarksburg, West Va. 

1850—23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, West Va. 

1860—20 miles south of Chillicothe, O. 

1870—48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, 0. 

1880—S miles west by south of Cincinnati, 0. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Honey-raising is becoming an important industry in Nevada. 
New Mexico raises large crops of onions, as many as 50,000 
pounds coming from one acre. 

The ** Great Eastern’? has been changed into a show ship. It 
has been on exhibition in Liverpool for some months. 

Of seventy-three important towns in Colorado, twelve are below 
5,000 feet, and ten above 10,000 feet, above sea level. 

The people of Germany drink two thousand million gallons of 
aleoholic liquors annually, being about forty gallons per capita. 


The Australian government is about to lay a telegraph cable 
across the Pacific by way of New Zealand and Hawaii to Canada, 


ECLIPSES. 


,» shou ndorsed “ For an 
W. H. EASTMAN, East Sumner, Me. : na 


A MUSICAL COMPOUND, 


With ciphers for a thousand meet 
Five hundred, fifty, Y arrange, 

And letters X and number seven, 
When, lo, to music numbers change. 


** Sing it,’’ the preacher often cries, 
** Let all the people join and sing.”’ 
And low-roofed church and arching skies 
With glad, resounding voices ring. 


QUOTATION FROM SACRED SCRIPTURES: 48 LETTERS. 


The words required by the definitions are either obsolete or used 
in some antiquated sense. They are all found in the Bible. The 
first numbers in each paragraph refer to the order of letters in the 
Paes" quotation ; the others to the order of letters in the words to be 
found. 

My 9, central letter of a word for lying. 

My 5, last but one for servant. 

My 7, 17, 37, are 1, 5, 7, of objects of worship. 

My 29, 30, are 7, 8, of a piece of silver. 

My 12, 3, are 2, 3, of mediator or umpire. 

My 43, 33, 23, last three of lacing. 

My 21, 6, are primal and final of one who cuts down trees. 

My 28, 14, are 3, 4, of the head of a column. 

My 31 is 7 of " 

My 38 is final of broom. 

My 24, 25, first two for hooks or buttons. 

My 8, 19, are 3, 5, for sailors. 

My 15, 1, are 3, and final for rumor. 

My 26, 39, are 4 and final for generously. 

My 2, 18, 35, are 1, 2, and final for stockings and trousers. 

My 22, 11, 20, ate 2, 3, and final of luxuriously. 

My 27 is final of fortress. 

My 32, 42, first and last of honorable. 

My 41, 16, are 2, 5, of time of plowing. 

My 13, 36, are 6, 7, of diamond. 

My 34, second of a hearing. 

My 10, 40, 17, signify fit. 

My 4 is third of betray. B.C, 

A CHAIN OF WORDS, 


(The last syllable of each word is the first syllable of the next 
word. ) 


1. To praise. 6. A skin disease. 


2. Repaired. 7. A plant. 
3. A boy’s name. 8. An inhabitant of the forest. 
4. A keeper. 0%, A state of maturity. 


10. To blindfold. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF NOY. 25. 


BLANKs.—l. Tars, star, arts, rats. 2. Mane, name, mean, 
amen. 3. Angels, gleans, angles. 4. Dread, adder, dared. 5. 
Host, shot. 

BIBLICAL En1GMA, — The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. 

HippEN TreEEs. — 1. Maple. 


5. Wandering. E. W. C, 


3. Banana. 4. 
9, Cedar. 10. 


2. Lemon. 


Birch. 5. Apricot. 6. Lime. 7. Ash. 8. Elm. 
Beech. 11. Plum. 12. Box, 13. Fig. 14, oe 15. Linn. 
16. Date. 17. Oak. 18. Pine. 19. Peach. 20. Olive. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


T. T. E. C. E. 


Mr. Editor: —In *s grammar I find that he parses the 
word “‘ hers’’ in the sentence, ‘‘ The book is hers, not yours,’’ as 
neuter gender; would you please explain in your next JoURNAL 
how that can be? 

In our last recitation we have also had a dispute as to the last 
part of this sentence: ‘‘ The return of this joyous day has refreshed 
our minds with the brightest events of American history.’’ Some 
say that ‘‘with the brightest events’’ modifies “‘ has refreshed,’’ 
wkile others say it modifies ‘* minds.’’ 

Would you please answer this under the heading, T. T. E. 


Cc. E. L.? 
Editorial Reply. 

We think it may be shown that ‘‘ hers’? and ‘‘ yours” in the 
sentence, ‘‘ The book is hers, not yours,’’ are not neuter, by the 
addition of an adjective clause, thus: ‘‘ The book is hers who paid 
for it, not yours who borrowed it.”’ 

In the sentence, ‘‘ The return of this joyous day has refreshed 
our minds with the brightest events of American history,’’ we ean- 
not see how ‘‘ with the brightest events’’ can describe or limit 
‘*minds.’’ The sentence asserts that ‘‘ This joyous day has re- 
freshed our minds,’’ and adds how, orin what manner,—*‘‘ with the 


10,000! 


brightest events,’’ ete, It seems to us to be clearly adverbial, 
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MULLING over lessons, brooding over books, loafing with 
facts and figures, will not make a scholar. The pupils 
must appreciate the value of activity in mental processes. 


oF Epvucartion will do much 
to arouse the average literati to the fact that we have an 
educational literature that ranks with that of any other 
profession. 


Most superintendents and teachers find it impossible 
to give each room its proper proportion of pupils. It is 
a common thing to see one class with sixty pupils and an- 
other with thirty-five in the same building. We know of 
one city that remedies this by absolutely ignoring locality 
in assigning all new applicants their place, and it has been 
managed for a long time without friction. New England 
has inherited a deal of nonsense about the claims of local- 
ity, and every instance in which these prejudices can be 
broken down adds materially to the independence of 
school officers and the effectiveness of the schoolroom. 


Tue regulations in some cities make corporal punish- 
ment effectively a lost art, by merely throwing around 
its practice so many requirements as to make the teacher 
so much trouble that she uses it only as a last resort. 
We were recently in a city school, and it is a sample of 
many in this day, in which the teacher was required to 
send the superintendent a report of each case of corporal 
punishment on the same day in which it was inflicted, 
the name of the pupil, age, the kind of punishment and 
extent, and also the number of cases of corporal punish- 
ment she has had during the school year. These are 
placed in a memorandum book, so that the school com- 
mittee can turn and at a glance know the record of each 
teacher in her punishments for the year. Most teachers 
will resort to every other device in the world before run- 
ning the risk of having their reports accumulate against 
them. There are some methods of punishment much 
worse than corporal. 


Mayor Grace, of New York City, has done no one 
thing in his administration more sure to live in the mem- 
ory of the best citizens of that city than in the appoint- 
ment of Miss Grace Dodge and Mrs. Mary Nash Agnew 
to serve on the Board of Education. It is a matter for 
public congratulation that the appointment or election of 
women to these positions no longer arouses sex prejudice, 
and that the character and position of the appointee 
stand upon individual merit. We question whether 
there have been two appointments in New York, for 
many years, that have represented more character, schol- 


arship, good judgment, as certainly none have represented 


more reputation, than these. It is certain that these ap- 
pointments will go further than any amount of legislation 
could, to check an ever-increasing tendency to involve 
school interests with politics. And it is no longer an ex- 
periment in large cities to enlist women in the service of 
the actual administration of school affairs. It is as in- 
evitable as it is desirable that women of broad views, ex- 
tensive experience, and high culture should be officially 
connected with all educational interests, local and general. 
All honor to the nation’s metropolis, and to her mayor, 
for this advanced step. 


Tue South is giving renewed evidence, every season, of 
her purpose to make long strides in educational progress. 
The latest, and we had almost said the best, evidence is 
that of the Winthrop Training School at Columbia, 8. C. 
Supt. D. B. Johnson has done many good things for his 
city and state, but nothing so helpful, promising so much 
for the present and future, as this. It is largely through 
his enterprise and patience that Hon. Robert C. Winthrop 


;jand his associates in the management of the Peabody 


Fund have made the grant making this school possible. 
Equally fortunate and wise was he in securing as director 
Miss Mary H. Leonard, for many years a teacher in the 
Bridgewater (Mass.) State Normal School, and Mrs. T. 
C. Robertson. The public-school system of the South, 
born since the war, has been seriously crippled by the 
limited supply of trained teachers ; and the establishment 
of this institution by the combined wisdom of the School 
Board of Columbia, Mr. D. B. Johnson, and the Peabody 
trustees, becomes, more than at first appears, a pioneer 
movement for the South. The school started with a 
larger number than was intended for its maximum, many 
counties in the state being represented. It is a credit to 
the trustees of the Peabody Fund that their contributions 
to the work of South Carolina have been doubled this 
year, because of the earthquake. 


Tue return of the yearly holiday display of embel- 
lished literature invites a few words on the value of illus- 
trative art as a means of esthetic education. The em- 
ployment of artistic pictures for the purpose of conveying 
truth to the mind, is simply the opening of another door 
to the intellect and the heart; for good pictures easily 
show what the most graphic verbal descriptions often fail 
to transmit. The difference is that between reading a play 
and seeing it acted, between studying about a country or 
city and visiting it. Really artistic illustrations serve a 
double purpose, by elucidating the text and by cultivating 
a taste for beauty in expression. The refining influence 
of these silent appeals tothe sense of beauty is not lost on 
the minds of children or the common people ; for while it 
may be true that it requires a certain education to enable 
one to appreciate and discern some of the qualities of high 
art, there is a native sense of beauty even in the ignorant, 
which is aroused when a picture of true merit is offered 
to the gaze. The growing demand for illustrated books 
and periodicals is therefore a hopeful sign of progress in 
the right direction ; it means training that can be had in 
in no other way, and the due development of a very im- 
portant faculty. 

Another important use of book illustration is the light 
which the skillful pencil sheds on the sense of the text. 
Many a standard literary gem of the past remains 
obscure to the average reader, because he is un- 
able to imagine what might be called the dramatic 
situation. No better example of what we mean has 
appeared this season than the new edition of Gold- 
smith’s most successful comedy, “She Stoops to Con- 
quer.” What a new meaning the talented pencil of 
Mr. Edwin A. Abbey has lent to that antiquated play, at 
which Dr. Johnson laughed, and Garrick sneered, more 
than a century ago. With this exquisite volume open 
before him, it is as though the reader were merely follow- 
ing a company of clever actors while they produced it on 
the stage. Such illustration of works of a past literary 
epoch will tend to awaken a fresh interest in them, and 
we predict that many a youth who has never cared to 
make the acquaintance of Tony Lumpkin and _ his associ- 
ates will, by the help of Mr. Abbey, study and enjoy a 
play which made “ poor Goldy ” only less famous among 


his contemporaries than the delicate conceits of “The 


Deserted Village,” 


THAT “BEST HUNDRED BOOKS.” 


A list of the best hundred books, or, more properly, the 
best hundred anthors, selected by Sir John Lubbock, of 
England, for the Working Men’s College, has drawn out 
a variety of comment, wise and otherwise, on the choice 
of books. The subject then acquired additional impetus 
from the publication of a list of a hundred best American 
books by The Critic. Many different opinions, given by 
persons supposed to be competent judges of reading, have 
been published since Sir John’s list appeared, and, in The 
Forum for November, the venerable scholar and divine, 
Rev. Dr. F. H. Hedge, offers some further remarks on the 
character of the two lists. 

A comment on the doctor’s article might very properly 
begin where he leaves off, with the counsel that “ no one, 
unless he be a professional teacher of youth, should pre- 
scribe, unasked, another’s reading.” He closes by saying 
that, judging from his own experience, he infers that “it 
is not the books that are commended to us, nor even those 
which we seek on account of their report (repute ?), but 
those upon which we happen,—those which accident wafts 
to us,—that profit us most. 

Dr. Hedge agrees with many others who examined the 
Lubbock list that, while it names books of unquestioned 
value, their fitness depends altogether on who is to read 
them. Whether they are the best hundred or not cannot 
be determined until it is known, as Ruskin put it, whether 
they are for. “ young people or old, sick or strong, innocent 
or worldly,—to make the giddy sober, or the grave gay.” 
Again, books best adapted for the reading of scholars 
might not be the thing for day laborers. So it comes to 
pass that, in the very nature of the case, all such general 
guides in the choice of books are about as reliable as the 
weather predictions in an old-fashioned almanac. 
Concerning the intrinsic merit of certain authors and 
books of wide repute, there is a wide difference of opinion 
among school men. On examining Sir John Lubbock’s 
list, Mr. Ruskin “ put his pen lightly through the needless, 
and blottesquely through the rubbish and poison.” The 
result was that all the “non-Christian moralists” and 
“eastern poets” were scratched, together with all writers 
on “ theology and devotion” except Jeremy Taylor, and 
all the “ philosophers” except Bacon. The “ blottesque ” 
amendments consigned to oblivion such fair names as 
Keble, Sophocles, Euripides, Gibbon, Voltaire, Hume, 
Grote, Mill, Darwin, Berkeley, Descartes, Locke, G. H. 
Lewes, Macaulay, Emerson, Goethe, Mariveaux, Thack- 
eray, George Eliot, Kingsley, and Bulwer Lytton. Among 
the many altered lists returned to the publishers of the 
original Lubbock list, the names of considerably over four 
hundred different “ best books’ were given, and “ there 
are sutprisingly few books which appear in more than 
one of the lists.” 

The essence of the learned comments made on the sub- 
ject might take some such form as this: (1) The best 
hundred books in the world it would be hard to select, 
and, if chosen by one competent judge, might not satisfy 
any other; (2) any list chosen without regard to who is 
to read them is of little practical value; (3) if you are 
intimately acquainted with the intellectual needs and bent 
of mind of some person who will trust your judgment on 
the matter, you may venture to guide him in his reading, 
— if he asks you. 


SUPERSTITION IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Scientists, and those who cannot perhaps claim the full 
title, though having a knowledge more or less complete of 
some pet branch of natural history, experience every day 
a fresh amazement at the stupidity and gross ignorance 
displayed concerning even the most familiar facts by 
those who are not, like themselves, specialists. A bota- 
nist of our acquaintance was once showing to some friends 
some starch granules under the microscope. Being highly 
magnified, the characteristic stratification markings were 
plainly seen, and the wife of a college professor remarked 
as she looked at them, “ I suppose these cracks are where 
they grow, are they not?” Ignorance of anatomy is the 
rule; and that poor sufferer whom we once met who had 
so much trouble with her eyes because the cords which 
attached them to her kidneys were contracting, thereby 
causing her much distress, was hardly an extreme case. 


Harder to combat than mere honest ignorance, however, 
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are the popular superstitions which have such firm hold 
of general belief. Every teacher meets them. The boy 
who cannot locate Java has heard of the famous upas-tree, 
which he is so sure grows there that not even George 
Washington’s little hatchet could level its deadly branches 
for him. Similar examples without number might be 
given. In the current number of the Popular Science 
Monthly, Felix Oswald, M.D., has an interesting paper 
upon some generally accepted zotlogical superstitions, 
which few can read without losing the ground for one or 
more long-cherisbed beliefs in this line. 

For instance, nine hundred and ninety-nine persons out 
of a thousand believe that monkeys have a passion for 
imitating the actions of their two-handed kinsmen. If 
this were true, the life of monkey trainers would be one 
of joy and ease; but unfortunately their testimony estab- 
lishes the contrary fact,—that monkeys have, combined 
with rare intelligence, a great amount of mulishness, 
which prevents them from voluntarily or intentionally 
imitating their masters. Parrots, too, are often credited 
with making apt remarks and retorts, which would seem 
to indicate reason on their part and a comprehension of 
the meaning of words; yet the fact is, the words convey 
no ideas whatever to them, and are as utterly meaningless 
as the clatter of shovel and tongs on the hearth, a whistle, 
or any other sound which they imitate. The serpent- 
charm is another popular delusion which has furnished a 
fine metaphor to many an orator of an original turn of 
mind. The explanation probably lies in the fact that the 
flexible poison-fangs of the serpent do not enable it to 
hold its prey at the first snap, but it knows the end is 
sure and only the question of a few minutes. The victim 
is stung, perhaps, under cover of a tangle of underbrush, 
and flies a short distance. The serpent follows to watch 
the effect of the dose administered ; and it is this stage of 
the proceedings,—the fixed gaze of the serpent and the 
strange movements of the bird, which is in its death 
throes and soon to be seized by its enemy,—which would 
naturally attract the attention and comment of a passer-by. 
Woodpeckers are accused of destroying trees, which they 
are really freeing from the insects which haunt decaying 
wood; and as many more illustrations will occur to 
every one. 

The way to overcome superstitions of the latter sort is 
to encourage and stimulate that love of nature and that 
capacity for painstaking, patient, personal observation 
which shall cause each boy or girl to replace these older 
“fairy tales of science” with others founded upon facts 
of their own collecting, and which are no less wonderful 
and entertaining because true. 


A MODEL COMMITTEEMAN. 


If it be true, as stated two weeks since, that the educa- 
tional enthusiasm of the day centers on methods rather 
than on principles, is it not equally plain that, since pub- 
lic sentiment has set strongly in favor of putting all schools 
in charge of superintendents, the school committeeman plies 
his function with less assiduity than was his wont in former 
times? ‘The school board very properly makes the super- 
intendent the executive of its official will; but having 
done so, members find it easy to excuse themselves from 
the duty of personal visitation, so that teachers and pupils 
lose the benefit of coming in familiar contact with them. 

The great object of having schools looked after by a 
well-qualified man who devotes his entire time to their in- 
terests is to augment the working power of the commit- 
tee and supplement its efforts to render the schools 
efficient. But it is too often the case that he is hired to 
do the work of the committee and relieve members from 
giving the schools any personal attention. More partic- 
ularly does such a state of affairs exist in country towns, 
where the earnest, faithful committeeman, who person- 
ally cared for his own schools, has been displaced by the 
trained superintendent, managing the schools as so many 
different rooms of a big educational factory. 

Far be it from the JourNAL to hint that the employ- 
ment of competent superintendents is not a step in the 
line of true progress,—the thought here urged is that the 
loving devotion of one who, as the personal friend of each 
teacher and child, guards their interests and watches their 
daily progress, is a service for which the hired superin- 
tendent ean render no real equivalent, however much he 
‘may do to compensate the schools for the loss of it, 
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Such a man as we have in mind was Rev. Charles C. 
Sewall, of Medfield, whose recent demise, at the ripe age 
of eighty-four years, is sincerely mourned by a large 
cirele of old and young, who respected him for his in- 
trinsic worth and loved him as a personal friend. Mr. 
Sewall was a model school committeeman, whose service 
in the town where he held the office for so many years 
was invaluable. His colleagues on the board, and every 
teacher who had the good fortune to be an object of his 
official care, would agree that he was eminently faithful 
to his trust, a wise counselor, a true friend, and an efficient 
director in all the affairs of the schools. He kept abreast 
of the times in matters of education, cheerfully gave time 
and thought to school work, encouraged the teachers in 
doing well, stood firmly by them when in trouble, and 
patiently helped them to overcome defects and improve 
in the work of their chosen profession. 

In his personal relations to the teachers and scholars, 
the superintendent, in the nature of the case, rarely has 
an opportunity to be what made Mr. Sewall, and other 
model school committeemen whose names the reader may 
recall, so exceptionally useful. A busy superintendent 
has time to be little else, but one who has been long 
identified with his town as a pastor, resident clergyman, 
and public man in various capacities, has, as a conse- 
quence, a strong hold on the affections of the people ; their 
acquaintance with him being intimate, he sways them by 
the weight of personal character, and they readily trust 
him, as they never would confide in a comparative 
stranger. 

It may be charged that Mr. Sewall and the class of 
men he represented could not possibly be up to the times 
in “ methods,” however good their intentions. But they 
knew that the secret of teaching the young is love, patient 
devotion, giving one’s self to the work, making the cause 
of the teacher and the child one’s own, establishing confi- 
dence and sympathy between the community and the edu- 
eator who toils for it. They know, too, that a young 
man or woman whom God made for a teacher would do 
more real good, in spite of an occasional mistake, than 
the most methodical and method-ful schoolkeeper who 
lacked the stimulus of worthy ideals and genuine love of 
the work. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Hayti discovered, Dec. 9, 1492. 

— John Milton born, Dec. 9, 1608. 

— Gustavus Adolphus born, Dec. 9, 1594. 

— The first glass factory in the United States was built in 1780. 

— The Illinois State Teachers’ Association will meet in Spring- 
field, Dee, 28. 

— A. R. Horne, of Allentown, Penn., has a way of saying many 
thoroughly sensible things, and giving many valuable facts in his 
semi-monthly, The National Educator: 

— Silk is alive with electricity, and its fibre is solid, fine, strong, 
and elastic, and its recent use in silk sponges and mittens for bath- 
ing purposes is a great sanitary and hygienic discovery. Those who 
have not tested it in this new capacity, have no idea what a luxury 
~— Col. Homer B. Sprague, LL.D., 1516 Clay street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has a new lecture, which is said to be his best, entitled 
‘* Eloquence; The Why and the How.’’ His lectures on Milton, 
Shakespeare, Goldsmith, ete., are given with all their old-time 
brilliancy. 

— Teachers and other literary and scholarly classes in and about 
Boston are highly favored in having the privilege of attending Mr. 
Edwin B. Mead’s ‘‘ Fifteen Lessons on Aristotle,’’ beginning Dec. 
20. The lessons will consist of readings, exposition, criticism, 
discussion, and directions for further study. 

— Miss Stella King, widely known as a public reader and teacher 
of elocution in academies, high, normal, and summer schools, is 
now teaching in the Brooklyn High School, where she is adding 
very materially to her reputation. The circumstances under which 
she was invited from the Parisian Academy, Boston, to this new 
position, are highly complimentary. 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

[Aids in observing Mr. Whittier’s birthday, adapted from the 
Newport Half-Hour Club. | 

Legendary Poems :—Cassandra Southwick, The Witch's Dangh- 
ter, The Witch of Wenham, St. Gregory’s Guest. 

Songs of Freedom :—The Slave Ship, Massachusetts to Virginia, 
Stanzas for the Times, The Christian Slave, The Farewell of the 
Virginia Slave Mother, ‘‘ Ein Feste Burg ist unser Gott,’’ To 
Faneuil Hall. 

New England Scenery :—Snow-Bound, Among the Hills, Moun- 
tain Pictures, The Last Walk in Autamn, Sunset at Bearcamp, 
The Seeking of the Waterfall. 

Poems of Brotherhood :—Miriam, The Two Rabbis, Tauler, Con- 


ductor Bradley, Disarmament. 
Religious Poems:— Andrew Rykman's Prayer, The Over-Heart, 


Our Master, My Psalm, The Angel of Patience, The Meeting. 


For biographical and critical information consult, — 
Underwood's Biography.’’ 

Kennedy’s ‘‘ Whittier,—His Life, Genius, and Writings.’’ 
Stedman’s American Poets.’’ R. 

** J. G. Whittier,’’—Seribner’s, X VIII, 569. 

** Whittier,”” by E. C. Stedman.—Century, XXX, 38. 

** Whittier,’ by Wasson. — Atlantic, XILI, 331. 

** Whittier,’’ by R. H. Stoddard.— Appleton, V, 431. 

‘* Whittier and his Writings.’”—N. A. Review, LXXIX, 31. 
** A Visit to the Birthplace of Whittier.’’—Seribner, IV, 589. 
Quaker Poet.’’—Harper’s, LX VIII, 176. 

“J. G. Whittier.”’—Critic, Nov. 1, 1884. 

Swinton’s ‘* Masterpieces of Literature.”’ 


P. 


BIRTHDAYS TO NOTICE. 


SATURDAY, Dec. 11,—Charles Wesley, born 1708, youngest 
brother of John Wesley. A wealthy gentleman named Wesley, in 
Ireland, wrote his father to know if he had a son Charles; if so, he 
would pay for his education and make him his heir, and sent his 
father money for several years. One day his benefactor called and 
urged him to go to Ireland and live; but he preferred England 
without a fortune. This was the turning point in his life. An- 
other lad named Wellesley accepted the fortune and life in Ireland, 
and became the first Earl of Morington, and was the grandfather of 
the Duke of Wellington. Wesley was the founder, with his brother, 
of the Methodist Church in England and America. He was king’s 
scholar at St. Peter's College, and studied also in Oxford. 

SunpDAyY, Dec. 12,—William Lloyd Garrison, born in New- 
buryport, Mass., 1804. Philanthropist and great leader in the 
antislavery cause. At 14 years of age apprenticed to a cabinet- 
maker, but, being strongly averse to this occupation, learned the 
art of printing and became an expert in the business. Began to 
write first, anonymously, for the Newburyport Herald. At 20 he 
wrote a series of able articles for Salem Gazette. In 1826 conducted 
a paper of his own, Free Press, at Newburyport. In 1827 became 
editor of the National Philanthropist, published in Boston, the first 
paper in America devoted to the advocacy of the cause of ** total 
abstinence.’’ In 1829 he was one of the editors of Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation, in Baltimore, Md., in which he denounced 
persons engaged in selling slaves, and was sued for libel and im- 
prisoned two months. In 1831 he began the publication of The 
Liberator, He took for his motto, ‘‘ My country is the world, my 
countrymen all maukind.’’ His life was often in peril because of 
his unsparing denunciations of slavery. In 1840, was a delegate to 
World’s Antislavery Convention, held in London, Eng., but re- 
fused to take his seat because female delegates from the United 
States were refused admission. Was president of Antislavery 
Society from 1843 to 1865, Had $30,000 presented to him in 
March, 1868, as a testimonial by his friends. Died, May 24, 1879. 

MonbDaAyY, Dec. 13.—Rev. Phillips Brooks, born in Boston, 
1835. Graduated at Harvard College, 1855. Studied for the min- 
istry in Episcopal Theological Seminary, at Alexandria, Va. Or- 
dained in 1859, and became pastor of the ‘‘ Church of the Ad- 
vent ’’ in Philadelphia, in 1862 of the ‘‘ Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity’’ in the same city. In 1869 he came to “‘ Trinity Church,’’ 
Boston, where he now preaches. He is regarded as among the 
most eloquent and popular clergymen of America. 

Monpay, Dec, 13.—Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, commonly 
known as ‘‘ Dean Stanley,’’ was born in Cheshire, Eng., 1815. 
Fitted for college at ‘‘ Rugby,’’ under Dr. Arnold. He graduated 
at Oxford. In 1844 he wrote the life of Thomas Arnold, D.D. 
Was appointed professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford in 1856. 
He wrote Historical Memorials of Canterbury, 1855; Sinai and 
Palestine, 1856; Lectures on Eastern Church, 1861; on history 
of Jewish Church, 1863; on Church of Scotland, 1872; essays on 
Apostolic Age,”’ 1874; on ‘‘ Christian Institutions,’’ 1880; be- 
came canon of Christ Church, London, 1858, and Dean of Westmin- 
ster 1864. Died, July 18, 1881. 

Turspay, Dec. 14.—Frances Ridley Havergal, 1836, writer of 
serious, religious poems. 

TuurspAy, Dec. 16.—George Whitefield, 1714, at Gloucester, 
England. Educated in the rudiments in a grammar school, but 
early showed phenomenal talent asa public speaker. At fifteen he 
assisted in the management of the hotel, Bull Inn. A guest of the 
hotel told his mother how he obtained money to help himself 
through Oxford, and it inspired the boy to undertake it, and at 
eighteen he entered the university. His preaching in England and 
America was equal to anything in the world’s history, judged by 
its power and results. 

TuurspDAy, Dec. 16.—Miss Mary Russell Mitford, born a 
Alnsford, Hants, 1786. She wrote poems at an early age, and in 
later life wrote some excellent prose works on country life. 

Fripay, Dec. 17.—John Greenleaf Whittier, 1807 (see exer- 
cise of last week). 

Fripay, Dec. 17.—Beethoven, von (Ludwig), the famous mu- 
sical composer, born at Bonn, 1770. His father was poor, a man 
of bad babits, but a fine tenor singer. He played the harpischord 
finely at four. He composed several brilliant sonatas before he was 
twelve. He was assistant court organist at fourteen, and studied 
under Mozart at seventeen, and later with Haydn. The piano was 
his specialty, and he was without a rival. He was a thorough stu- 
dent, and mastered all the technicalities with industry and patience. 
Before he was thirty his hearing began to fail him, and he was to- 
tally deaf at thirty-three. His greatest works were all produced 
after he could hear no masical strain. His work is extraordinary 
for wealth of thought, intensity of feeling, and mastery of the laws 
of composition. His was a lonely, unsocial, unmarried life, with 


much sickness, and he died at the age of 57, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Das Katte Herz, Miirchen von Wilhelm 
Hauff. Edited, with English Notes, Glossary, 
and a Grammatical Appendix, by W. H. van 
der Smissen, M.A., Lecturer on German in Uni- 
versity College, Toronto. 12mo, 184 pages; 
1886. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

To give only a third of the book to the Marchen, 
but twice as much to the accessories, seems to be 
presenting a large proportion of shell to meat in 
this icular nut. Yet a closer inspection re- 
veals’such excellence in the notes, and in the spe- 
cial vocabulary so careful choice of words and so 
diligent comparison of synonyms, together with 
minute attention to pronunciation and abundant 
cross-references, that we cannot reasonably find 
fault with the author for prolixity, or really wish 
that he had omitted aught. The work has evi- 
dently sprang from a source acquainted with the 
needs of learners, and eager to be serviceable to 
them. 

The use of Roman type, and not the uncouth 
German characters, might arouse the national ire 
of a Bismarck, but is a commendation in the sight 
of our poor, over-worked American eyes, and at 
the outset gives an attractive look to the page. 

The tale itself is worth reading, and will inter- 
est the young; nor will it harm some of us who 
are older, if it brings us to the same conclusion as 
it brought Peter Munk: Es ist doch besser, zu- 
frieden zu sein mit Wenigem, als Gold und Giiter 
haben, und ein Kaltes Herz. 


Home Farrres AND Heart FLOWERs ; 
Twenty Studies of Children’s Heads, with Flo- 
ral Embellishments. By Frank French ; accom- 

ied by Poems by Margaret Sangster. New 

Fork : Harper & Brothers. 

This large, elegantly-bound holiday book, with 
artistically brilliant cover, has more character 
than is sometimes found in these exquisite gift- 
books. The artistic work is of the highest order. 
The poems are the gems of the language. But 
the value of the book is in the character-study of 
the faces. Twenty children, representing as many 
characters and characteristics, are presented in 
such contrasts and delicacy of setting that we do 
not see how one can tire of the studies. Not only 
are our home-children studied, in field and garden, 
with buttercups and daisies, with birds and kittens, 
at play and at rest, but the colored boy with his 
ideal laugh, the Indian in his native plumage, and 
the Japanese with native surroundings. 


In THE CLoups. By Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co. 

The dramatic power and vividly-colored = 
nation of Miss Mary N. Murfree are seen as 
predominating characteristics of her last and long- 
est story, the tale of the trial of an innocent man 
in the Tennessee mountains. There is less long 
scenic description than in previous novels; but 
when she describes the clouds on the massive peaks 
of the Great Smoky Mountains, or the shadows 
and lights of the valleys, there is the truthfulness 
of imagery, the depth of feeling and richness of 
expression which mark all the author’s work in 
this novel field. The characters who herd their 
cattle among the clouds, whio live in the rude huts 
on the mountain-side, and who love and live un- 
couthly, are interpreted with rare sympathy.. The 
beautiful heroine is courageous and faithful; and 
the poor Mink, although his character is on a dif- 
ferent plane, proves by the brave generosity of his 
last deed that he is worthy of ber love. The 
novel is thoroughly earnest, carefully wrought, 
and conscientiously uplifting. 


Towarps THE Guiry. A Romance of Lou- 
isiana. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A Southern story, intense with passion and dark 
with the fate that seems to hang over the South 
from the memories of slavery, is a curious contri- 
bation to the literature of the day. It seems, in 
its bitterness of race distinctions, more like the 
story of war-times than of the period of peace, 
although it illustrates the feeling between the col- 
ored and white population which is known to exist. 
The story is well told from the Southern stand- 
point. A New Orleans resident, proud in his 
purity of race, marries a beautiful adopted daugh- 
ter of an Englishman, whom he finds to be the 
child of a ‘* white slave.’’ The struggles of his 
love and pride oceapy the chief portions of the 
work. Probably the tragedy is inevitable; but it 
—— the need of more Christian spirit in the 
South. 


A Wor.p or Girts. The Story of a 
By L. T. Meade. New York: Cassell 


& Co. 

The many books upon school-life enjoyed by 
young girl readers have received a bright, pleasant 
addition in this story, with the rather startling 
title, suggestive of an extraordinary state of popu- 

ion. Lively conversation, plenty of incident, 
and a deep lesson impressing the need of more 
generous charity, make the story entertaining, and 
thoroughly harmless for girls’ reading. 


Tue Beecuer Book or Days. Edited 
by Eleanor Kirk and Caroline B. Le Row. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 

Tue Beecher CALENDAR. With selections for 
every day in the year. New York: Cassell & 
Company. 

The popularity of calendars and books of days, 
containing besides the dry dates helpful thoughts 
from a well-known author, has been proved by the 
constant demand for the pictured and poetical year 
books. To the already large and varied assort- 
ment these selections from the ‘words of Rev. 


Henry Ward Beecher will be welcomed by those 


who are helped and comforted by the great 
reacher. It would be impossible to count that 
ay lost which has been inspired by a noble 

thought, urging to the higher works of a life 

moved by the Spirit. The calendar is illustrated by 

a portrait of Mr. Beecher and by scenes of his la- 

bors. The Book of Days contains the birthdays 

of many distinguished persons. 

Emerson’s Royat Srncer. A collection 
of New Music, consisting of Duets, Quartets, 
Hymn-tunes, Anthems, ete.; together with a 
full and complete course in Elementary Instruc- 
tion. Designed for Singing-schools, Musical In- 
stitutes, Conventions, ete. By L. O. Emerson. 
Boston : Oliver Ditson & Co. 

This book of songs is arranged on a progressive 
plan, from simple selections to more difficult ones, 
and contains many well known and favorite songs, 
of different kinds, closing with sacred music. It 
would be useful for schools and choruses of any 
description. 

An INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
Rospert Browntna’s Porrry. By Hiram 
Corson, LL.D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Among the students of Browning who have fol- 

lowed the teachings of the great master lovingly, 

Professor Corson, of Cornell University, has been 

most conspicuous for the depth and earnestness of 

his study. In 1882 his paper before the Brown- 
ing Society of London, upon the *‘ Introduction on 

Personality and Art,’? won wide commendation ; 

and since then, as a reader and interpreter of the 

poet, he is a well-known authority in this country 
and abroad. Some of the results of his close in- 
terest in Browning appear in this usefal ‘‘ Intro- 
duction,’’ which is a valuable addition to the mea- 

ger literature on the interpretation of the t. 

Four essays discuss ‘‘ The Spiritual Ebb and Flow 

Exhibited in English Poetry, from Chaucer to 

Tennyson and Browning’’; ‘‘ The Idea of Per- 

sonality and Art as an Intermediate Agency of 

Personality ‘‘ Browning’s Obscurity and 

‘** Browning’s Verse.’’ One chapter, particularly 

helpfal to beginners, gives, in the arguments of 

the peems, the meaning which lies as a kernel. 

A selection of important poems is accompanied by 

notes; and a list of criticisms of Browning’s 

works makes a very important addition to the use- 
fulness of the book. In the essays, Professor Cor- 
son’s sympathetic feeling with the poet is clearly 
demonstrated. He considers him as the ‘* most 
spiritual and transcendental of poets’’ and he en- 
deavors to trace the spiritual significance of his 
thoughts in their sometimes obscure expression. 

Next to Shakespeare, he places him in deep inter- 

est in human nature. e criticism, althou 

highly appreciative, and sometimes tinged with the 

— obscurity, is a scholarly interpretation of 

rowning, and will add to the poet's friends. 


Comstock’s ELocuTIoN AND MODELSPEAK- 
ER. For the Promotion of Health, Vocal Gym- 
nastics, Cure of Stammering, and Defectjve 
Articulation. With Exercises in Elocution, Vo- 
eal Gymnastics, Articulation, Pitch, Force, Time, 
Gesture, Reading, and Declamation; with Post- 
ures of the Body, Arms, Head, Face, Eyes, 
Shoulders, and the Lower Limbs. Illustrated 
with 263 engravings. To which is added a 
Complete Speaker and Reading Book. By An- 
drew Comstock and Philip Lawrence. Price, 
$2.00. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Broth- 


ers. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of a work 
that has been regarded for years as one of the best 
treatises on elocution ever published. The intro- 
ductory portions of this work are worthy of special 
commendation. The chapters on Vocal Gymnas- 
tics, including Articulation, Pitch, Foree, and 
Time, develop and illistrate the philosophy of 
the human voice, and the proper training of the 
vocal organs in speech and song. Part LI. is de- 
voted to Gesture, followed by Practical Elocution ; 
to which is added a complete Speaker, containing 
a wide range of selections from the best authors 
for practice. 

RopMAN THE Kerrrr. Southern Sketches. 
By Constance Fenimore Woolson. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 

Miss Woolson’s stories of southern life are well 
known from the attention which they have already 
received in periodicals. They interpret character 
and conditions with wonderful insight, raying 
the true life of the South as it existed just after 
the war, when the country felt its defeat most 
keenly. Negroes and white men are found in 
these pages, and the governing impulses of all are 
read with the feeling of an artist. 

Tue Reavinc Crus. Edited by George 
M. Baker. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The seventeenth number of the series contains 
fifty selections in prose and poetry most useful for 
schools and elocutionists. 


A Bupaer or Lerrers From JAPAN. B 
Arthur Collins McClay, A.M., LL.B., formerly 
Instructor in English in the Ko-Gakko-Rio, 
Tokio, Japan. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. Price, $2.00. 

This very interesting and instructive volame 
contains reminiscences of work and travel in 
Japan. It is written in the form of correspond- 
ence, and conveys to the mind of the reader the 
results of the author’s observations and expe- 
riences, who was for some years a teacher in the 
empire of the Mikado. His deseriptions of the 
leading cities he visited in his trips convey much 
information that is fresh, and not furnished, to 
any extent, by other writers upon Japan. The 


illustrations, twenty-five in number, are very sug- 


gestive of the life and customs in the “ land of the 


Demicov. A Novel. 


rising sun,’’ and add much to the interest of the 
descriptive text. The author’s statements in re- 
gard to the inflnence of American ideas upon the 
civilization of Japan are cheering. His letter on 
the ‘‘ Social Problems in Japan’’ (No. 19) give us 
the most satisfactory view of the actual condition 
of things, and how they must be studied to be 
solved, that we have ever read. The whole book 
is interesting, and will abundantly repay reading. 
ON THE Mysteries Or NATURE 

AND THE Brs_e, in the form of ‘ Letters to 

Our Children.’’ By J. A. Cunningham. Vol. I. 
Cincinnati: Standard Publishing Co. $1.00. 

This volume’ contains ten letters, written by a 
devoted and earnest parent, whose aim is to pro- 
mote the advancement of the young and create a 
thirst for knowledge of the great and sublime 
truths of nature’s God, and also jor their guidance 
and government. The education of the children, 
religious and scientific, is of the utmost importance. 
True knowledge and a good example are among 
ec legacies parents can bestow upon their 
children. 


HovusEHoLp Nores AND QuERIES. <A 
Family Reference Book. By The Wise Black- 
bird. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 60 cents. 
A volume having special interest for young peo- 

ple from the fact that it answers a large number 

of questions which they are continually asking 
and which are not always satisfactorily answered. 

They are upon a wide variety of subjects,—the 

care of pets, amusements, hints on etiquette, the 

best ways of doing innumerable things, ete. It is 

a book that will be useful in any household. 


THe YounG WRECKER OF THE FLORIDA 
REEF; or, The Trials and Adventures of Fred 
Ransom. By Richard Meade Bache. Boston: 
Lee & 

His One Favutt. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The first of these books for boys has proved its 
popularity by attaining a sixth edition, proving 
that boys like adventures, especially when these 
have a nautical tendency. The second book, de- 
scribing life on a farm, will undoubtedly give 
great pleasure to young readers. The hero, Tike 
most of Mr. Trowbridge’s boys, is a plucky young 
fellow, who is full of spirit and worth interest in 
spite of his ‘“‘ one fault.’’ 

ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF OLD TEsTA- 
a Texts. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
A good anecdote to strengthen the point of a 

discourse is like a pinch of flavoring where it is 

needed and all speakers realize the need of a fund 
of such illustrations. The anecdotes, of which 
there are several hundred in this volume, are 
well chosen from different sources, and although 
they are not newly composed, they are not worn ; 
and taken from the best authorities, have a worth 

and dignity. Any clergyman would find them a 

useful addition to his means of literary preparation 

in his library. 

Lirrte Miss Weezy. By Penn Shirley. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Charles 
T. Dillingham. 

The adventures of a two-years’ old make a 
bright child’s book, entertaining for older readers. 
Miss Weezy is like most healthy children, mis- 
chievous and tronblesome, but a sweet pet for her 
friends. One of her funny sayings was at church, 
when she saw her grandfather for the first time in 
the pulpit: ‘‘ Look, papa; there’s gampa on the 
manty-piece.’’ On other occasions she is equally 
droll and original, and might well entertain little 
girls who have had their own amusing adventures. 


Santa Ciaus’ Rippie. By Katherine 
Lee Bates. Boston: D. Lothrop &Co. Price, 
35 cents. 

A charming little poem that promises to attain 

a popularity hardly second to Moore’s ‘‘’'T'was the 

Night before Christmas.’’ The sixteen illustra- 

tions in colors are capitally done and will afford 

great delight to the little ones. 


THe SentTimentaL CacLenvar. Being 
Twelve Fanny Stories. By J. S. of Dale. 
New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

The art of writing short stories, seemingly sim- 
ple but in reality most difficult, is possessed in a 
certain measure by the writer, who is well known 
for his contributions to magazines. Of a single 
incident he makes a tale of intense interest, fin- 
ished and artistic in development and climax. 


Leaving the development of character to the te U 


sphere of the novelist, he draws broad sketches full 
of life and action, often pathetic, often satirical. 
By a grim humor he has dubbed the collection 
**funny,’’ bat they must be taken seriously. As 


relaxation for winter evenings, they are well worth | & 


the hour before the open fire. 


New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 


A very amusing version of the story of Parthe-| Bo 


nia and Ingomar is given in the modern tale of an 
American maiden conquering a half-savage Greek 
in the mountains, where a whole American family 
was captured. The novel is wildly improbable 
and hardly an artistic production, but it abounds 
in fancy, and treats vivaciously an original plan, 


SUPPLEMENTARY LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR 
GRAMMAR GRADES. By Sarah L. Arnold. 
Boston : Educational Publishing Co. 

This is an excellent little book, prepared by an 
eminently successful teacher. It includes memory 


tion, exercises in letter writing, word pictures o; 
subjects for talking lessons, and occupation lessons 
The object of the author is to supply varied forms 
of exercises that shall be useful in language work 
and lead to the acquirement, on the part of pupils, 
of correct and fluent expression. We commend 
these lessons, and think they will be found very 
helpful in the grades for which they are designed. 


ON THE oF Nature 
_ AND THE BrBLeE. In the form of ‘ Letters to 
Our Children. ByJ.A.Cunningham. Vol, |. 
Cincinnati: Standard Pub. Co. Price, $1.00, 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New, York, will 
publish shortly a curious autobiographical narra- 
tive by Georgiana Bruce Kirby, entitled Years o/ 
Experience. 


D. C. Hearn & Co., Boston, have jn 
preparation Compayré’s Lectures on Pedagogy: 
Theoretical and Practical, a companion volume to 
Compayré’s History of Pedagogy, translated and 
annotated by Professor Payne, of the University 
of Michigan. 

CassELL & Co., New York, have in press 
a holiday edition of Representative Poems of Living 
Poets. The two last volumes of Matthews and 
Hutton’s popular series, Actors and Actresses of 
Great Britain and the United States, will be issued 
this month. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, have ready a Sec- 
ond Reader, by J. H. Stickney, also a Third 
Reader by the same author. The aim of these 
reading books is to create good readers, and in- 
crease the power and pleasure of gaining knowl- 
edge and culture from books. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, will publish, about 
Jan. 1, a Dante Handbook, by Giovanni A. Scarta- 
ginni; translated from the Italian, with notes and 
additions, by Thomas Davidson, M.A. This hand- 
book will contain everything necessary to enable 
the student to study intelligently the supreme 
Christian poet. 


CassELL’s Nationa Liprary, edited 
by Prof. Henry Morley, LL.D., has reached its 
fortieth number, which contains interesting ac- 
counts of ‘‘ Early Australian Voyages of Pelsart, 
Tasman, Dampier,’’ ete., by John Pinkerton. 
The other recent issues have been: No. 39, Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Macbeth’’; No. 38, ‘‘ Grace Abound- 
ing’’ ; No. 37, “‘ Nathan the Wise’’; No. 36, 
** Lives of the Poets’’; No. 35, ‘* The Sorrows of 
Werther’’ ; and, No. 34, ‘‘Milton’s Earlier Poems.”’ 
These books are marvels of cheapness, being only 
10 cents a number, or $5.00 for 52 numbers, by the 
i They are well printed on good white paper. 

ew York: Cassell & Co.. 


Cuassics FoR CHILDREN, published by 
Ginn & Company, Boston, The recent issues of 
choice literature in this unequaled series are: 
Scott’s Ivanhoe ; edited with notes, and an histor- 
ical introduction by Miss Charlotte M. Yonge; 
12mo, pp. 554, eloth; mailing price, 85 cents. 
Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses; 12mo, pp. 116, 
cloth ; mailing price, 40 cts. Jobnson’s Rasselas ; 
12mo, pp. 157, cloth; mailing price, 60 cents. 
Gulliver's Travels ; by Dean Swift ; 12mo, pp. 162, 
cloth; mailing price, 35 cents. Plutarch’s Lives ; 
12mo, pp. 347, cloth; mailing price, 60 cents. 
The books found in this series are all good stand- 
ard English classics, that, edited as they are with 
signal skill and discretion, supply to children from 
ten to sixteen years of age just the reading that 
will tend to form in their minds a taste and relish 
for good literature These books introduce the 
young into the companionship of the great authors 
in almost every department of literature. Scott's 
Ivanhoe, like the Talisman and Guy Mannering in 
the series, is given complete. The historical intro- 
duction and notes of Miss Yonge are admirable. 
Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses and Johnson's Ras- 
selas are books that give the young glimpses of the 
past, which will stimulate them to desire more 
knowledge of historical persons and events. (ru/- 
liver’s Travels, including ‘‘ A Voyage to Lilliput,”’ 
‘*A Voyage to Brobdingnag,’’ by Jonathan 
Swift, Dean of St. Patrick, and Plutarch's Lives, 
indicate the wide and varied range of this series. 
For home and school reading we know of no list of 
books better than the *‘ Classics for Children.” 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Santa Claus’ Riddle; by Katharine Lee Bates; 
price, 35 cents. Boston: D, Lothrop & Co. 

Veazie’s Four-Part-Song Reader; by George A. 
Veazie, Jr.; price, 45 cents.——Elementary Lessons 
in English, Part I1.: The Parts of Speech and How 
se Them; by Mrs. N. L. Knox-Heath; price, 70 
cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Pilgrim Songs; edited by John W. Tufts; price 55 
cents. Boston: Cong. 8. 8. & Pub. Soc. 

Whist Scores and Card Table Talk; by Rudolf H. 
ane price, $1.50. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 


Selections from the Light of Asia. New Orleans: 
F. F. Hansell & Bro. 

Plutarch’s Lives of Demetrius, Mark Anthony, and 
Themistocles; edited by Prof. Henry Morly; price, 
10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 

mi Realism; by William I. Gill, A. M. 
ston: W. H. Bradley. 

Towards the Gulf; by Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son.— Rodman the Keeper; by Constance Feni- 
more Woolson.—— Mohawks; by Miss M. E. Braddon ; 
rice, 20 cents.——The Son of His Father; by Mrs. 
liphant ; rice, 20 cts. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Under Blue Skies, Pictures and Verses; by Mrs. 
8. J. Brigham. New York: Worthington & Co. 

Walker’s Ready Reference Register for Teachers ; 
by Isaae Walker. Cincinnati: The Graphic Press. 

In the Clouds; by Charles Eghert Craddock: price, 
and Other Addresses ; by James 

ussell Lowell; price, $1.25.——Homespun Yarns; 
by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney; price, $1.50. Boston: 

oughton, Mifflin, & Co. g 

Practical American Cookery and Household Ma”- 
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A LITANY. 


BY F. J. STIMSON. 
For the fullness of earth, 
For the light of the sky, 
For the death, for our birth, 
For the heritage high 
Born of the word of lig t, 
Won by the deed of might, 
Saved by the sowing of sight ; 
For the light in the eyes and the love in the hearts 
of men that brings 
Men to be brave in war and true in the love of all 
things,— 
Glory of deed that is past, 
Safety of State that is fast, 
Hope that is now and shall last ; 
For the flower and the fruit, 
For the eye and the word, 
For the tree and its root, 
For the sleep of the sword,— 
We praise thee, our Lord. 


Irom sins of the few, 
From crimes of the many, 
From prophets untrue, 
From rule of the penny ; 

Crime, that ignorance frees ; 

Lust, that is born of ease ; 

Hate, that is born of these : 

From the eurse of false lights, and worship of 
earth and then 
Doubt, and forgetting of God, and death of the 

soul in men ; 

Wealth, that is easy won ; 

Freedom, too soon undone ; 

Malice, that masks the sun ; 
From conflict of class, 
From rage falsely stirred, 
From greed of who has, 
From death of thy word,— 

Deliver us, Lord. 
— Selected. 


OUR ATHENS LETTER. 


BY ANNIE 8. PECK, A.M. 


(Conclusion of the Series.) 
MYSTERIES. 

Our next excursion was in an opposite direction, 
o Eleusis, the seat of the most celebrated myste- 
ries. On our first visit we availed ourselves of the 
railroad, which makes a long detour, crossing into 
the Thriasian plain over the pass between AZgaleos 
and Parnes. The ruins are but a short distance 


from the station, on the edge of a little Albanian 
village. Here we find the sacred inclosure, and 
can trace the foundation of the little temple of 
(rtemis Propylwa, distinguish the ruins of the 
(ireat and the Lesser Propylwa, and come to the 
rreat Hall of Initiation, cut into the side of the 
ill and solid rock. Recent excavations have 
brought to light other foundation walls, and work 
is to be recommenced this spring. Near by is a 
ittle hut which serves as a museum, and contains 
some interesting reliefs, —several small ones beau- 
ifully carved and excellently preserved,—numer- 
us inscriptions, and fragments of statues, but all 
o crowded together that it is impossible to see 
them to good advantage, if at all. D 

It is the system of the Greek government, in- 
stead of concentrating all its treasures in one grand 
museum, to store the archeological remains as 
near as possible to the places where they are dis- 
covered. Henee, many a village boasts of a little 
museum, lodged in a cabin or hut, without ar- 
rangement, and most ill adapted for the use of 
travelers. The design of the government is to 
induce strangers to visit various parts of Greece, 
through which at present there is very little travel. 
But the design will never be effected to any great 
extent until there are better means of communica- 
tion, and, still more important, respectable accom- 
modations for the wayfarer. In the former par- 
ticular great progress is already being made. 
Railroads from Athens to Laurium and to Corinth 
have been opened within a year or two, and one 
has just been finished from Corinth to Nauplia. 
It is hoped that within a few years communication 
by rail with the other parts of Europe will be es- 
tablished. A tour on foot presents many attrac- 
tions to the good pedestrian, though a great draw- 
back to his enjoyment is the impossibility of pro- 
curing good table food and comfortable places 
to sleep. However, even the perils of dirt and 
insects will be braved by the stout-hearted, for the 
discomforts are passing, while the advantages and 
enjoyment will endure. 

Upon another oceasion we walked to Eleusis by 
way of the pass of Daphne, through which the 
great procession was led out over the Sacred Way 
to celebrate the Greater Elusinian Mysteries. It 
is a walk of about fourteen miles, and we wonder 
how the old procession could have consumed two 
whole days upon the journey, and where they 
spent the night. 


APIARIAN MEMORIES. 


A most enjoyable excursion was that to the sum- 
mit of Hymettus, celebrated in ancient days for 
the delicious honey procured from the delicate wild 
towers which still grow abundantly upon its rocky 
oil. This mountain is not often ascended, as 
Pentelikus is higher and the view from it is said to 

finer. There is no path up Hymettas, at least 
we discovered none, though Baedeker says that 
one exists, and from long experience I have come 
to believe him almost infallible. A brisk walk of 
an hour and a half from Athens brings the trav- 
eler toa monastery at the foot of the mountain. 


It was a lovely day in January, warm enough to 
e the heat uncomfortable while 
to one unburdened with wraps. It is a good climb 
of an hour and a half, or more, to the top, most 
of the way being very steep and over rough stones, 
but once at the summit, all felt repaid for the ex- 
ertion. 
We ate our luncheon while enjoying a beautiful 
pooagent from the mountains of Eubcea on the one 
and to those of Arcadia on the other, while to the 
south lay the southern part of Attica, and beyond 
the sea dotted with islands as far as the eye could 
reach, and to the north lay Parnes, and farther dis- 
tant several glittering snow-capped mountain peaks. 
We were most fortunate in having searcely any 
wind, and a clear sky with little haze,—a January 
day long to be remembered. We came down at a 
rapid pace, though darkness overtook us before we 
reached home. 


A FRONTIER SKETCH, 


Our last expedition was to the fort of Phyle, 
which anciently guarded one of the two passes into 
Beotia. Leaving here by train in the early morn- 
ing, we ride to a station in the edge of the moun- 
tains, thence walk to the village of Chasia, and 
then up a valley of truly Alpine character, at the 
bottom of which rushes an impetuous stream. In 
front and on either side are lofty cliffs and hills in 
the rear. We see lovely wild flowers on our way 
(as we do, indeed, on every excursion), especially 
anemones of rich and gorgeous hues. We pass a 
monastery on the way, but make little halt, and 
press on to the fort, which we reach after a four 
hours’ walk. It is a cold dayfor Athens, just the 
right temperature for walking, but rather cool for 
resting and eating in the open air. However, it 
must be done, and then we proceed to examine the 
fort, by some thought to be the work of Thrasy- 
bulus and other exiles. But one readily sees that 
it cannot possibly be the result of the hasty labor 
of afew refugees. It was, rather, an important 
stronghold, undoubtedly built before the Pelopon- 
nesian war, probably demolished to some extent at 
its close by Athens’ jealous neighbors, and 
once more rendered serviceable by Thrasybulus. 
It is surrounded on a considerable portion of three 
sides by utterly inaccessible precipices, while the 
rest was made secure by a heavy wall and battle- 
ments fermed of great blocks of limestone, which 
have stood and will stand the wintry assaults of 
ages. 

ANTICIPATED PLEASURES, 

Many other nearer sites have been explored, and 
many more await our inspection. Most interest- 
ing is the Dipylon gate, and near by the numerous 
monuments to the dead, most of them belonging 
to a late and somewhat degenerate period, but 
many yet showing much beauty. As we look at 
them we cannot but wonder why those millionaires 
who lavish so many thousands of dollars on their 
resting places do not oftener imitate the beautiful 
custom of the Greeks and adorn their tombs with 
fine statuary, instead of meaningless and inartistic 
monuments. On the south side of the Acropolis 
Professor Diirpfeld is now making excavations in 
the Dionysiac theater, in order to trace more accu- 
rately the position of the ancient stage as it was 
previous to the time of the Romans. Time would 
fail me even to enumerate the noteworthy objects 
in and about Athens. Its museums are stored with 
treasures from Mykenz, as well as from Attica, 
which demand a careful examination. 

There remain before us excursions to Pentelikus, 
to visit its marble quarries and enjoy the fine pros- 
pect from the summit; to the plain of Marathon, 
the glory of Athens, and the foundation of its 
future greatness; to the tombs at Sparta and 
Menidi; to the grave of Themistokles and the for- 
tifications of the Peirwus; atripto Agina, a jour- 
ney to Delphi, and through the Peloponnese to 
Mykenez, Argos, Tiryns, and Olympia. These 
things, and more, are yet before us, and much 
must still be read to make all these journeys as ad- 
vantageous as possible. Troy and Constantinople 
enter into our plans, and after Greece comes Sicily, 
while Paris and London are on our homeward way ; 
so that while I would gladly describe many other 
interesting things which I have seen and shall yet 
see, time forbids. Every moment that remains 
must be occupied with storing in knowledge for 
future use, whether from books, nature, or art. 
If, by my hastily written letters, I have awakened 
in any young teacher or scholar an interest in this 
fair land, which he will seek to gratify by reading, 
or have inspired some student with a desire to con- 
tinue his studies under these delightful skies, my 
purpose will have been fully accomplished. 


THE CHARACTER of each of you is the product 
of your inner life. It is the result of your think- 
ing, your feeling, and your willing. Be careful, 
then, of what and how you think, that your intel- 
lect may be more and more responsive to truth. 
Guard your emotions, the springs of action, that 
they may be pure and strong, delicately responsive 
to all that is worthy. And take heed that your 
will, the arbiter of your destiny, steadily gains 
power to hold to your convictions of truth, of right, 
and of duty. So shall you gain in increasing de- 
gree the ability to direct and to develop the true 
life of human souls. Never forget that influence 
flowing from character is lasting. Let this thought 
clothe your work with its proper dignity. Sounds 


** Die in yon rich sky; 
They faint in hill, or field, or river; 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 


And live forever and forever.” — Selected. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
ADVANTAGEOUS IN DYSPEPSIA. 

Dr. G. V. Dorsey, Piqua, 0., says: ‘‘I have 
used it in dyspepsia with very marked benefit. If 
there is deficiency of acid in the stomach, nothing 
affords more relief, while the action on the ner- 


This is situated in a charming, romantic spot, and 


's visited by many who do not undertake the ascent. 


yous system is decidedly beneficial.’’ 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL MERTING. 
(Continued from last week.) 


SECOND DAY—SaturDAY MORNING. 
Agassiz Association. 

The Committee on Necrology not being ready to 
report, the Association listened to the first paper, 
**The History and Aims of the Agassiz Associa- 
tion,”’ by Harlan H. Ballard, of Pittsfield. 


Mr. Ballard gave an interesting history of the 
origin of this association for the study of science. 
This association was designed to include many 
local societies, and the name ‘‘ Agassiz’? was hap- 
pily adopted, and with the hearty assent of his 
son, Prof. Alex. Agassiz. The association has 
many chapters organized in schools and in com- 
munities of young people. The members accu- 
mulate specimens and museums of natural objects, 
and awaken an interest in the study of seience. 
The purposes of the association are all good. Sci- 
entifie men of the highest order have extended the 
right hand of fellowship, and are aiding the asso- 
ciationin many ways. ‘This association was first or- 
ganized as the Lenox High School Scientific Society, 
in 1875. The work was at first simple, but gradu- 
ally extended. The association has now a union of 
about 1,000 local societies, each numbering from 
4 to 120 members, from all ages from 4 to 80. 
The membership has been over 10,000, distributed 
in all the states and territories of the United States, 
with strong branches in foreign lands. The asso- 
ciation publishes papers from time to time, and 
suggests how to form libraries and museums. 
Some of the leading professors of science have vol- 
unteered to conduct courses in various branches. 
Professor Crosby of Boston has recently carried a 
class of 144 — through a course of elementary 
mineralogy. he association should be endowed. 
We have now a large corps of volunteer instruct- 
ors. The association needs no expensive buildings. 
This association, though organized as a scientific 
society, desires to be known as a Band of Mercy, 
working in a different way to the same noble end 
as the Massachusetts Society for Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals. It seeks to demonstrate that, 
though the age of science is keen, her heart need 
not be cold, and that her hand, however cunning, 
may yet be kind. Agassiz was not only merciful, 
he was devout. Before opening his famous school 
at Penikese, he bowed his head in silent prayer, 
and as the ocean breeze gently lifted the white hair 
from his temples, every head was bent reverently, 
and it seemed as if the spirit of God were there. 
Mr. Ballard said he did not believe that faith was 
inconsistent with intelligence, hope at variance 
with knowledge, or science opposed to love. 
Letters were read from Prof. Alpheus Hyatt 
and Professor Crosby of Boston, heartily indorsing 
the aims and work of the Agassiz Association as 
presented by Mr. Ballard. 

The topic was discussed by Nathaniel T. Allen 
of West Newton, and George A. Walton, Agent of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education. 


Necrology. 


At the close of the discussion Nathaniel T. 
Allen, chairman of the Committee on Necrology, 
made the report of the committee, sketching the 
lifeof Abner J. Phipps, John D. Philbrick, LL.D., 
Miss Lucretia Crocker, late supervisor of Boston 
schools, Dr. Dio Lewis, Charles Hutchins, and 
Wm. D. Long. 
Remarks were made by Messrs. Walton, Hagar, 
and Tetlow. 

Sense Perception. 
The second paper was given by Thomas M. 
Balliet, superintendent of schools, Reading, Pa. ; 
topic, ‘‘ The Natare and Development of Sense 
Perception.’’ An abstract of this able paper ap- 
pears in another part of the JOURNAL. 


The Industrial Education of Girls. 


The third paper was given by Lewis H. Dutton, 
master of the Hancock School, Boston, on the 
above topic. 

It is often said that our scheme of education is 
one-sided, that more brain power is developed than 
is properly applied to the utilities of life. We 
feed the brain through the five senses, by reading, 
mathematics, geography, grammar, history, lan- 
guages, literature, natural history, the theoretical 
sciences, ete. This is the absorbing side of the 
educational work on the mind, while the expres- 
sive side comes through speech and writing 
only. To remedy this one-sided culture, there 
should be added to the expressive side drawing 
and the manual arts. 

Girls should be educated to meet the probable de- 
mands of after life. The powers of the hand should 
be educated as well as the powers of the mind. 
Sewing should be taught, and is taught, in all 
grades of the Hancock School. It means much 
more than the manufacture of useful articles; it 
aids the mind. Cooking is a branch in the direct 
line of the future of girls, and prepares them 
for the duties of womanhood. Girls should know 
by actual practice how to prepare a dinner with 
economy and without waste and extravagance, 
which lead to poverty and want. Good food pre- 
vents vice. Many a man, if fed on improperly 
cooked food, has sought drink to satisfy his 
cravings. Mr. Dutton sketched the management 
of the North Bennett Street Cooking School, in 
Boston, and said that girls could be well trained, 
by one lesson a week through the last two years 
of the grammar school course, to become good, 
practical cooks. Skilled labor should be trained 
for America, at home. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Swan of the Winthrop School, Boston, 

spoke in high praise of sewing in his school, 


During the last ten or twelve years, 500 or 600 
irls had been | sosnapc- pe who were able to cut, 
t, and make a dress al! complete. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Young of 
the Prince School, Boston, who believed in indus- 
trial training, but thought there was danger of 
crowding the course of study. He thought some 
of the educational experts should outline a pro- 
gram that would fix the time for doing the com- 
plete work, in all departments, thoroughly and 
well. The great aim should be to cover all the 
subjects, and teach them all systematically and 


well. 
Election of Officers. 


Henry ©. Harden, of Boston, chairman of the 
Committee on Nominations, made the report of 
that committee. The following nominations were 
made, and the persons were unanimously elected 
by the Association : 


President—Frank A. Hill, of Cambridge. 
_ Viee Presidents— Jas. 8. rrell, Cambridge; Thomas 
Emerson, Newton; Wm. W, Waterman, Clinton; Wm, 
H. Lambert, Fall River: A. L. Goodrich. Salem; Alice E. 
Freeman, Geo. H. Martin, Bridwewater; 
seph G Edgeriy, tehburg; Edwin P. Seaver, Boston; 
Francis Cogswell, Cambridge; Ellen Hyde, Framingham; 
John Tetlow, Boston; Emerette 0. Patch, Boston; John 
O. Norris, Boston 
Recording Secretary—Chas. W. Parmenter, of Waltham. 
Asst. Recording Secretaries—Orsamus B. Bruce, Lynn; 
Marion Talbot, Boston 

Corresponding Secretary -Henry Whittemore, Waltham, 
Treasurer—Walter 8S. Parker, Boston. 
Greene Huling, New Bedford; James 
W. MacDonald, Stoneham; Daniel B. Hagar, Salem; 
John W_ Dickinson, Newton; C. Goodwin Clark, Boston: 
pyres Groce, Boston; Admiral P. Stone, Springfield; 
Albert P. Marble, Worcester; Albert G. Boyden, Bridge 
water; Wm. F. Bradbury, Cambridge; James F. Black 
inton, Boston; Larkin Dunton, Boston, 


Treasurer's Report. 
Alfred Bunker, the treasurer, made his report, 
showing a balance of $46.96 now in the treasury, 
and $230.50 subject to draft, from the State of 
Massachusetts, to pay the expenses of the present 


meeting. 

The Resolutions. 
James F. Blackinton, of Boston, chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions, offered the cus- 
tomary resolutions, which were passed. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA,—To meet the demand for teachers 
specially educated and fitted for the profession, 
the state has established and now has im successful 
operation six normal schools, three for the white, 
and three for the colored race. These schools are 
all well located, well officered, well attended, and 
doing a work invaluable to the public school system 
of the state in elevating the standard of qualification 
for teachers. 


DAKOTA.—Dakota University, located at Mitch- 
ell, has recently been adopted by the Methodist 
Episcopal Conference of southern Dakota. This 
means that the institation will be pushed forward 
to the front rank. It has a magnificent building, 
worth $75,000, and already an attendance of about 
50 students. The following excellent corps of in- 
structors have charge of the work : Professor 
Eastman, Mrs. Eastman, Professor Dancan, Pro- 
fessor Mashbir, Professur Shanton, Miss Rowley, 
and Miss Wright. The outlook is very flattering. 


State Editor, GkO. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 
I.uLrors.—The high school teachers of north- 
ern Illinois met at Rock Island, Nov. 29 and 30. 
This was the third meeting of the association, and 
probably the most successful one. An interesting 

rogram was carried out. The attendance was 
ew than usual, so that it is evident that this as- 
sociation has come to stay. The next meeting will 
be held some time in March next, in the new and 
commodious high school building at Hyde Park. 
The annual report of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction shows 1,251 male teachers 
and 5,630 female teachers employed in the graded 
schools of the state. In the ungraded schools 
there are 5,439 male and 8,220 female teachers. 
This makes a total of 20,540. 
The Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 
has had before the public for nearly fifteen years 
a Department of Non-Residents, matriculants in 
which follow prescribed courses of study, upon 
which examinations are set, and receive proper de- 
grees on completion of their work. The depart- 
ment is modeled after the operations of the Lon- 
don University, and, like it, offers opportunity for 
doing systematic study to professional and other 
people who are debarred from residence at the seat 
of a university. Particulars regarding matricula- 
tion may be obtained by addressing Prof. Charles 
M. Moss, inclosing 
The Chicago Board of Education appreciate the 
value of good school work, and are willing to pay 
a proper sum for the same. Ata recent meeting 
they raised the salaries of teachers, giving the su- 
perintendent $4,200; two assistants, each $3,500 ; 
special superintendent of German, $2,000 ; special 
teachers in music and drawing, $1,900; three prin- 
cipals of high schools, each $2,400; nine assist- 
ants at $2,000, two at $1,800 and four at $1,600. 


INDIANA.—At Princeton, a city of only 30,000 
inhabitants, $6,000 have been spent for the ground 
and building for a new library. The purchase of 
books is provided for by local tax, of which $1,400 
will be available in a year. The old or yg’ b eon- 
sisting of 2,000 volumes, was destroyed by fire 
in February. 

The meeting of the northern Indiana teachers 
and superintendents, held at Goshen, was well at- 
tended, about one hundred educators being pres- 
ent. In addition, there was a good number of the 
citizens of Goshen in attendance during the greater 
part of the sessions. Supt. W. H. Sims, of Goshen, 
presided, and Supt. Calvin Moon served as secre- 
tary and treasurer. Papers wére read by Miss 
Mary Cosgrove, of Warsaw, upon ‘ Progression 
in Primary Work”; Prin. T. J. Dolan, of Syra- 
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euse, upon “‘ Dictation or Direction in Discipline,— 
Which ?”’ Supt. D. D. Lake, of Ligonier, upon 
“The High School Course of Study’’ ; Supt. 
James DuShane, of South Bend, upon *‘ Language 
Study”; and Supt. E. G. Machan, of La Grange 
County, upon ‘‘Author Study in the Country 
Seh ” All papers were well pre and 
awakened lively discussions. The lecture of Supt. 
W. N. Hailmann, Friday night, was upon a novel 
subject, ‘‘The Rejected Stone.”’ He held that 
character was the stone set at naught by educa- 
tional builders, and drew rather an unfavorable 

icture of our schools in this particular. President 
ordan’s lecture, Saturday afternoon, upon ‘* The 
Ascent of the Matterhorn,’’ was a treat in every 
way,—-scientific, instructive, entertaining, and un- 
expectedly humorous. Some of the latter strokes 
were fully equal to Mark Twain's best. South 
Bend was selected for the next meeting, and the 
time fixed at the middle of March. — James 
A. DuShane was chosen president; Miss Mary 
Bassler, of Michigan City, vice-president; Supt. 
J. P. Mather, secretary and treasurer ; Supt. Calvin 
Moon, chairman Ex. Committee, the other officers 
to constitute the other members of the committee. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

KANSAS has more ladies holding the office of 
County Supt. than any other state in the Union. 

The annual meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, to be held at Topeka, Dec. 28, 29, and 
30, promises to be one of much interest. Limited 
space prevents us from giving our readers the pro 

am entire. Three sections will be maintained : 
- Common and Graded School Section, the 
Normal and High School Section, and the Super- 
intendents’ Section. Thirty-six papers will be 
presented by as many educators and duly dis- 
eussed. In the Common and Graded School Sec- 
tion will be submitted by T. W. Conway, 
A. S. Olin, Ansel Gridley, Jr., F. H. Clark, J. H. 
Miller, E. Miller, H. G. imer, and Thomas H. 
Dinsmore. The College Section will be favored 
by papers from Rev. George Sutherland, D. H. 
Robinson, W. I. Graham, W. H. Sweet, Dr. Peter 
MeVicar, Aaron Schuyler, A. R. Marsh, and John 
E. . In the Superintendents’ Department 
the following will be heard from on timely topics, 
B. F. Merten, D. D. Hornaday, J. B. Corbett. 
R. W. Turner, T. W. Roach, and Lizzie J. Ste- 
phenson. At a union meeting of the three sections 
papers will be read by G. W. Winans, P. J. Wil- 
liams, J. A. Lippincott, and James Marvin. 


LovIsiaAna.—Reyv. L. B. Hibbard, formerly a 


Baptist pastor in Vermont, editor of the Ludlow 
Tribune, and chaplain of the Senate in 1878, has 
accepted the presidency of the Leland University 
for colored teachers and preachers in New Orleans. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

Minnesora.—The St. Cloud Board of Educa- 
tion has made an appropriation to purchase sup- 
plementary reading for the schools. 

The kindergarten at St. Cloud Normal School 
with 15 pupils. 

The new Hendricks School, St. Paul, has been 
dedicated with interesting and appropriate exer- 
cises. The cost of the building was $30,000. 


State Editor, Pror. G H.H.C. LOWERY, M.A., Macon. 

MissoURI.—Park College has 300 students, 104 
of them in college classes. The health of Presi- 
dent McAfee is still a matter of solicitude. 


State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MiIcHIGAN.—The Presbyterians have decided 
to establish a college in Michigan, and the vill 
of Alma, Gratiot County, has been selected as the 
site of the institution. This is the present location 
of the Central Michigan Normal School. 

The pupils and teachers of the public schools of 
Hancock gave a social and art-loan exhibition re- 
cently, for the purpose of raising some money for 
the purchase of steel engravings, ete., for the 
adornment of the schoolrooms. A pleasant even- 
ing, with net receipts of $141, resulted from a few 
hours’ exertion by those who were interested. 

Prin. W.. W. Stockley, of the Franklin Mine 
schools, has been sick, but is slowly recovering. 

Prof. Joseph Estabrook will be Superintendent 
of Pablic Instruction after the first of January, 1887. 

Ann Arbor will build a $24,000 addition to the 
high-school building. 


MARYLAND.—The cornerstone of a new college 
for women has been laid in Baltimore. It will 
be under the charge of the Methodist Church 
of the state; and it is intended to set up the same 
standard as that prevailing at Wellesley, Vassar, 
and other good colleges for women. 


State Editor, WILLIAM D. TYNDALL, Eatontown. 

New Jersey. — The Sloan prizes at Rutgers 
College, of $400 and $300 respectively, for the best 
preparation, were this year taken by J. Fred. Burg 
of Albany, N. Y., and Alexander Van Wagoner 
of Paterson, N. J. Both students were prepared 
for college at the Rutgers College Grammar School, 
of which E. T. Tomlinson, the editor of the Clas- 
sical Department in the New ENGLAND JoUR- 
NAL, is head master. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The difficulty at Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, regarding the admission of the 
colored boy Young, son of the janitor, has been 
settled by the trustees gaeies him permission to 
enter college with all the rights enjoyed by white 
students. 

Hon. T. Groff has been elected principal of the 
Myersdale public schools. 

A movement looking to the formation of an as- 
sociation composed of principals of public high 
schools in Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland, is on foot. It aims for 
a closer alliance between the high schools and col- 
leges, and to bring the teachers of such schools closer 
together, socially and educationally. 

The usneelie Academy principalship has been 
transferred from Rev. C. x. Canfield to Prof. 
Harkins. 

Lafayette College has received a fine collection 
of fossil-leaf impressions from the serpentine beds 
of Chester Co. 

P. W. Shimer, M.E., has made the discovery of 
erystals of Titanium existing in pig-iron, in the 
form of glistening cubes from 1-1500th to 1-7000th 
of an inch in size. 


New York.—The son of the late President 
Arthur and the two sons of the late President 
Garfield are studying at the Columbia College 
Law School this year. 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. — Miss Nellie 
Gilman, a graduate of Salem Normal School in 
the class of 83, has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Walla Walla. 

State Editor, C, W. CABEEN, Nicollet. 

WISCONSIN.—A_ new system of institutes for 
graded school teachers is to be inaugurated during 
the winter, under the direction of S. G. Gillan, 
of the Milwaukee normal school. They are to be 
held for two days in a place,—Friday and Satur- 
day. The program suggested for the first series 
includes methods of instruction in reading, 
phy, arithmetic, and grammar, *‘ academic”’ re- 
view of reading and grammar, model class exer- 
cises with children, papers and discussions by per- 
sons in the locality where the institute is held, a 
question-box, and an evening lecture. 

Prof. Clarkson Trueblood, an Indiana teacher, 
has 150 pupils in elocution at Ohio Wesleyan 
University. After fulfilling his engagement there 
he will take charge of a class at Ann Arbor. 

Prof. J. B. Thayer, Republican candidate for 
superintendent of schools, is elected. 

e freshman class at Beloit numbers 14. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Concord.—‘* Uncle Jerry’’ Kimball. 
1825, celebrat is eighty-eighth bi a 
Tuesday, in good health.” 
Hanover.—The annual report of Dartmouth Col 
lege shows the trustees and the general officer, Z 
all the depariments to be the same as last ye; 
Hon. Joseph UC, A. Wingate, United States (o), 
sul at Foochow, China, has presented Dartmoy:) 
with two likenesses of Confucius. 
Tilton. —$44,000 has already been contributed 
to the building fund of the Methodist Conferey., 
Seminary and Female College of this city. Ira 
E, Chase, M.D., of Haverhill, Mass. , is the largest 


who was, 
Academy from 


stipulated $50,000 has been reached, contracts w;\| 
be immediately made, Rev. D. C. Knowles, [).|). 
a distinguished edacator and a gentleman of rar, 
executive ability, successfully acts as the Presi. 
dent of this institution. 

Milford has voted to purchase a lot of abow 
seven acres adjoining the Endicott House for a high 
schoolhouse lot, at a price not exceeding $5,()(\), 

Portsmouth.—Miss Nellie E. Rand, of this city. 
has accepted a position as teacher in the Chicope, 
(Mass.) schools. This city has 1244 pupils enrolled 
in her public schools. Miss H. Juliette Gilson, 
for the past ten years a teacher and missionary iy 
Southern Africa, has arrived at her home in this 
city. The young people of this place have formed 
a literary society with 58 emestion. The pastor 
of the South Parish Church is the president. 

VERMONT. 

Rutland is to have an evening school with three 
sessions a week, beginning Jan. |. 

— A $30,000 building for Hebron Academy will 
probably be erected next spring. 

— The Orleans County Educational Society met 
at West Albany, recently. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Lynn.—At a recent meeting of the school vom- 
mittee an order was adopted authorizing the estab- 
lishment of an English High School, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to look after matters pe r- 
taining to its management. 

— The Norfolk Co. Masters’ Club held its reg- 
ular monthly meeting at the Crawford House, Nov. 
13. Herbert Spencer's ‘‘ Intellectual Education 
was presented by Guy ©. Channel of Dedham. 
The essayist, though agreeing in the main with 
Spencer, thought he was a little severe with teach 
ers and somewhat blind on some points. The dis- 


cussion was begun by Milton Warner of Wey 


donor, having contributed $10,000. As soon as thed 


“The ‘Young Folks’ oye ja’ should be in 
every javenile iibrary.”— of the Con- 
necticut Board of Education. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPAEDIA 


— — 
Common T $2.50 
Persens and Pinces, 3.50 
«*. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. To teachers 


or $2.25, 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, New York. 7 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Fastern and Western Hemisphere Complete. 
With Production Maps. 
By Supt. G. C. FISHER, Weymouth, Mass. 
Flexible Cleth. Price 60 cts. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


* 


MOVEMENTS, TRACING, and COUNTING. 

Describes all the letters practically. 

Gives a hundred cut illustrations, and shows how 
to flustrate on blackboard. 


Gives just what a 


FOR THE BATH AND . 
FRICTION RUBBING. 


Free to any address on receipt of prices, if not to 
be had in your Druggist’s or Dry Goods Store. 


TYLER & FINCH, Sole Wholesale Agents, 


binding. Remit postal note or postage-stamps to 
J. W.C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 
2 SPONGES, - - $1.25 each. 
MITTENS, - - _ .65 pair. 


3 Somerset Sr., Boston. 


54 Cedar Street, New York. 


IMPORTANT NEW 


Introduction to the Study of 


Robert Browning’s Poetry. By Hiram 
Corson, Professor in the Cornell Uni- 


The work has been pre 


versity. 


red to meet the wants of Browning Clubs, Private Students, and Advanced 


Classes in Literature in Colleges and High Schools. Post-paid for $1.50. 


Bibliography of Pedagogical Literature. 


Carefully selected and annotated by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. Covers every department of education. 


by mail, $1.75. Interleaved, $2.00. 


Hauff’s Marchen: Das Kalte Herz. 


Price, 


Edited with Notes 
Glossary, and 
Grammatical Ap- 


pendix, 4 Ae H. van der Smissen, M. A., Lecturer on 
Grimm’s Mire 


A Practical Zoology. i, 


es have already been ordered for use in Ind. State Univ., Mo. 
Albion Coll., Mich., Cook Co. Normal School, Lll., Ottawa High School, il., Three Rivers High 
hool, Mich.. Genesee Mg ye Sem’y, N. Y., W. Roxbury High School, Mass., Glen’s Falls, Acad., N. 


The advance 
Univ., 
Se 


Y., Richmond High School, I and several others. 


Lectures to Kindergartners. 


German in University College, Toronto, and Editor of 


hea. Price, 75 cents ; by mail, 80 cents. 


Instructor in Science, Ottawa 


Buel P. Colton, 
201 pages. Flexible cloth. By 


h School, Ll. 
1, 85 cents. 
State Univ., Syracuse 


By Elizabeth P. Peabody. Pub- 
lished at the urgency of a large num- 


ber of kindergartners. By mail, 
$1.10. 


How to Teach Reading, and What to Read 


In the Schools. 
versity. Price, 25 cents. 


By G. Stanley Hall, Ph. D., Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy, Johns Hopkins Uni- 


The Study of Latin inthe Preparatory Course. 


By Edward P. Morris, M.A., Professor of Latin, Williams Coll., Mass. 


Modern Petrography. 


Price, 25 cents. 


An Account of the Application of the Microscope to 
the Study of Geology, by George Huntington Wil- 
liams, of the Jolnes Wop ins University. Price, by 
mall, 25 cents. 


A Few Recent Publications 


DECEMBER 1, 


ALLEN & GREENOUGH: Cicere. (Revised Edi- 
tion. 13 Orations, with Vocabulary. 
trated.) Price, $1.25. Designed, and received 
by _ teachers, as a worthy companion to the 
“New Cesar” and Greenough’s “ Virgil.” 


CASWELL & RYAN: The Barcarolle: Time 
and Tune Book Il. Price, 94 cents, Seventy 
songs, in one, two, and three parts. Suitable 
for Seminaries and Social Circles. 


CLARK (J. B.) Philesephy of Wealth. Price 
$1.00. A re-statement of economic principles 
in harmony with the modern spirit. 


COLLAR & DANIELL: Beginmer’s Latin 
Book. Price, $1.00. A complete course pre- 
paratory to Cw#sar or Nepos. 


COOK (WILLIAM): German Tables. Price, 5 
cents. An Alphabetical table of German pre- 
fixes and suffixes. 4 pages, of tough paper, 
8 x 10 inches. 


GINN (EDWIN): Plutarch’s Lives. Price, in 
boards, 40 cents; cloth, 50 cents. Inthe Series 
of Classics for Children. 


GINN (F. B.) & COADY: Combined Number 
and Language Lessons. Teachers’ Man- 
ual. Price, 50 cents. Contains an oral and a 
written lesson in number, and also a lesson in 
canerenge for each school day in the year, to- 
gether with full directions for the teacher. 
Blocks f.and EE. Each,8 cents. Seat-work 
74 =e pupils ; for use with the Teachers’ 
anual. 


JOHNSON: Basselas. Price, in boards, 30 cents; 
ber 40 cents. In the series of Classics for 
Nn ren. 


LAMB: Adventures of Ulysses. Price, in bds. 


25 cents; cloth, 35 cents. In the series of Clas- 
sies for Children. 


THE PRICES GIVEN BELOW ARE INTRODUCTORY. 


MACY (J.): Our Government. Price, 80 cents. 


“ 
ing for; it had no predecessors, and it has nu 
rivals.” 


MASON : New First Music Reader. Price, 20. 
New Second Music Reader. Prive, 40 cts. 
New Third Music Reader. Price, 4) cts. 
New First Chart Price, $9.00. 

New Second Chart. Price, $9.00. 
New Third Chart. Price, $9.00. 

These books and charts constitute thie ele 
mentary part of the ‘“‘ New National Music 
Course,” and are the fruit of many years vi 
study, experience, and observation in many 


countries. 
SCOTT: Gay Mannering. Boards, 60 cts.; cloth, 
75 cents, , 
Ivanhoe. Boards, 60 cents; cloth 75 cents. 


In the series of Classics for Children. 


STICKNEY: First Weeks at School. 
colored pictures and many cuts. Price, 12 cts. 
To precede any Primer. 

A First Reader. Price, 30 cents. Fol ow- 
ing the author’s Primer, and to be followed 
by the 2d, 3d, and 4th Readers, introducing 

to the series of Classics for Children. 


SWIFT: Gulliver’s Travels. Price, in boards, 
30 cents; cloth, 40 cents. In the series of Clas- 
sics for Children. 


VEAZIE (G. A.): Peet; Song Reader. 

Price, 40 cents. A special feature is the tenor 

adapted for boys whose voices are not se! 

hea, sod who can sing neither base, alto, or 
soprano. 


WHITNEY & KNOX: EI tary Lessou~ in 
English, Part EE: The Parts of 
and How to Use Them.” Price, 60 cents. The 
sequel of Part I: ‘“ How to Speak and Write 
Correctly.” 


ANNUAL SESSION AT SA 
Seventeen Different Departments, 


This School was SECOND in size last year. 


Peru 


Iowa; Prin. Henry C. Litchfield, Brooklyn, N. 


Burlington, Vt. ; 


Four-page circular now ready. 

by postal card for these, addressing, 

CHARLES F. KING, President, 
Boston Highlands, Mass. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


Tuition and all expenses reduced next year, but the school enlarged and improved. 
We refer with pleasure to the following STUDENTS of 1886 : Supt. Hi 
E. 0. Lyte, Millersville Normal, Pa. ; Supt. Charles V. Parker, N. Denver, Col. ; Mrs. 
ormal, Neb. ; Prin. David H. Stout, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Su 
Y.; Miss Ada B. 
Stamps, Prin. High School, New Orleans, La. ; Eben Rose, Providence, R. I. ; 
Miss L, E. Manahan, Manchester, N. H. ; 
Jones, Satatoga Springs, N. Y.; and 200 others in various 1. - send 
Large 28 page circular, giving full particulars, ready Jan. 1, 1887. 5° 


~or— 


The National Summer School of Methods 


RATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y., 1887. 


Three Weeks, from July 18 to August 5. 


A Faculty of Twenty Prominent Educators. 


sth, Cleveland, O.; Pro! 
Sarah D. Jenkils, 
rvisor Joseph Hisey, Marshallto)- 
yde, New Haven, Conn. ;_ Mrs. Mar) 
Miss Lottie M. Burnett, 
Albert W. Clark, Portland, Me. ; Supt. 


enry R. 


parts of the countr 


WALTER 8S, PARKER, Manager, 
Reading, Mass, 


FAVORABLE CLUB RATES GIVEN, 


D, 6, HEATH & C0,, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


Hvery teacher should examine Fisher's “ Essentials of Geography,” 


his book is what the schools have been wiat- 
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Teacher's Manual -of Penmanship. 
ee Gives full directions for organizing classes. Baus 
4 Gives full directions for Posrrion, PEN-HOLDING, _ 
mod 
teacher needs in teaching this branch. 
| Send and get a copy by mail. Only 60 cts. in cot | 
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Dec. 9, 1886. 
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interested. The s 


outh Cole oused to thought by the morning’s work. The 
officers infil meeting, Dec. 11, will take Spencer’s Moral 
ast Year Mcducation.”” All male teachers of Norfolk Co. 
ites (on. are invited. 


artmoutlJ [tis rumored that the late E. Price Green-| 80 much enjoyed by children. 
leaf, of Quiney, has endowed Harvard College 


ntributed 
ference 
ity. Ira 
largest 
On as them 
facts will 


with $400,000. 
RHODE ISLAND, 
— Recently the joint standing Committee on 
Education of the City Council of Providence gave 
5 hearing at City Hall, Chairman Marey presid- 
s, D.)),.ging. The following ladies and gentlemen spoke 
1 of rare iin favor of the kindergarten system, this being the 
Presi-fmquestion before the Mrs. M. B. I. 
Goddard, Supt. Geo. A. Littlefield, Mrs. Alden, 


abou Lathrop, State Comr. Stockwell, General 
ra high Morgan, Miss Haskell, Supt. H. 8. Tarbell, Pro- 
(MM), fessor Lincoln of Brown University, Rev. Dr. 


Green, Miss E. M. Hunt, Amasa M. Eaton, Esq., 
Professor Clark of Brown University, and Gilbert 
£. Whittemore ; all being in favor of introducing 
the kindergarten system into the public schools of 
the city. 

— Newport is coming to the front with a manual 
training evening school, It will be conducted 
three evenings in the week, in a building the use 
if which is given by Mr. Sheffield. The class will 
ve under the care of Mr. William Burlingame, 
who is regarded as eminently qualified for the 
position. Instruction will be given to boys only. 


CONNESTECUT. 


— During the past two or three years it has been 
he custom of Supt. N. L. Bishop, of the Central 
District schools of Norwich, to call together, each 
month, the teachers under his charge to listen to 
n address, by some prominent educator, upon 
ome subject of practical interest. The first of 
hese addresses since the opening of the school 


his city, 
‘hicopee 
enrolled 
Gilson, 
onary in 
e in this 
formed 
pastor 


th three 
my will 
ety met 


ol eom- 
2 estab- 


a com- 
8 pei year was given by Prin. J.S. Cooley, of Windsor 
locks, who developed his methods of teaching 
its reg ae omanship. Commencing with a forcible argu- 
», Nov. quent in favor of teaching form before movement, 
ation gpl. Cooley declared the purpose of instruction in 
sdham.4es branch should be to secure, in the order 
n withmed, legibility, rapidity, beauty, and economy 
teach pt form. The subjects of Primary and Advanced 
he dis’ "iting were ably treated, and a number of de- 
Wey suggested for securing form-knowledge in the 
“ BRormer field. As proof of the efficacy of the 


ystem advocated, specimens of penmanship from 
he schools under Mr. Cooley’s charge were pre- 
uted, in all cases evidencing marvelous skill and 
uuscular control, 

— Miss Ada B. Hyde, appointed this fall Su- 
ervisor of Primary Drawing in the New Haven 
+hools, is introducing the study of form by clay- 
modeling, with excellent success. 


is 


rents. 
wat HOW TO SAVE MONEY. 


Wherever you live you should write to Hallett & 


has nu’ Portland, Maine, and learn about work that you can 
io while living at your own home at a profit of at least 
250, 85 to $26 and upwards daily. Some have made over 


40 ets 50inaday. Allisnew. Eithersex. Allages. Hallett 

40 cts, «Co willstart you. Capital not needed. All ticu- 

*: HJars free. Send along your address at once and all of the 

bove will be proved to you. Nothing like it ever known 
workingmen, 


he ele 


ars of MISCELLANEOUS. 
many 
—In a Lewiston (Me. ) -school class, 
clot, Hone day last week, the teacher looked over the 
lass and said: ‘‘ Now, can anybody tell me what 
e word gender means ?”’ Jong silence was 
ollowed by the snapping of a boy’s fingers at the 
oot of the class. ‘‘ Well, what is it, John?” 
wsked the teacher. ‘‘ Please, mum,’’ was the 
eply, it’s what goes with the geese.’’ 
ower 
ucing — You should ask the world’s leave before you 
ommend yourself, Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegeta- 


a ble Compound needs no commendation. 


cents, 


With 
12 cts. 


— Those who are anxious to know what a 

eens iressed hog looks like can gain an idea by observ- 
it set- E's the person who occupies two seats in a rail- 
Oo, or pad car. 
«in ALL Mepicat AUTHORITIES that ca- 
.~ «rth is no more nor less than an inflammation of 
Vrite fe lining membrane of the nasal air passages. 

Nasal catarrh and all catarrhal affections of the 

head are not diseases of the blood, and it is a 
serious mistake to treat them assuch. No con- 
‘clentious physician ever attempts to do so. 
It is held by eminent medical men that sooner 
_ pr later a ifie will be found for every disease 
from which humanity suffers. The facts justify 
is In assuming that for catarrh, at least, a positive 
ure already exists in Ely’s Cream Balm. 
37. — A boy describing a kitten said: ‘A kitten is 
*markable for rushing like mad at nothing what- 
¢, ver, and stopping before it gets there.”’ 
_— Tone up the system and improve the ap 
‘rol. by taking It will 
ins, Hou feel like a new person. Thousands have 
ary 22d health and relief from suffering, by the use 
ett, bry great blood purifier, when all other means 
N. 


— At a college examination: ‘‘ What is the 
pest insulator ?’? asked the professor of physics. 
Poverty.”"—Tid Bits. ‘ 


— To live beneath sorrow, one must yield to it ; 
) live without pain, ladies should use Lydia E. 


a and H. ©. Childs of Needham. The dis-/ Under Blue Skies. Verses and 


‘easion was then opened to all, and from the energy . - 
gharpness of the remarks the members seemed Pictures by Mrs. S.J. Briguam. 48 


ers wandered somewhat original water-color and monotone illus- 
from the tupic of ‘* Intellectual Education,” show-| trations of incidents of American child- 


ing how closely this is united with the education; life. Cover pri : 
‘g morals and the will. All were evidently gold. Ato. $9, — in 10 colors and 


This entirely original book for youn le por- 
trays the every-day life of our little fr ends- — their 
joys, play, and pastimes, and some of their little sor- 
rows—while the verses are in that easy-flowing jingle 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Bway, N. Y. 
GOOD BOOKS 


FOR 


SCHOOL PRIZES. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 
Ten volumes ready : Chaldea, Greece, Rome, 
Carthage, Saracens, Hungary, Spain, Germany, 
The Jews, Norway. Octavo, Illustrated, each 
$1.50. 

and thoroughly entertaining.”’— 


CHIVALRIC DAYS AND YOUTH- 
FUL DEEDS, By E. 8. Brooks. 8vo, Illus- 
trated, $2.00. 


HISTORIC BOYS: Their Endeavors 
and Their Achievements. Svo, Illustrated, $2. 


“Such books form a part of the education of our 
stimulate the heroic spirit.’”"—San Fran- 


UNCLE SAM’S MEDAL OF HONOR. 
An account of some noble deeds for which it has 
been conferred. By Gen. T. F. Rodenbough. 
Octavo, with 106 Illustrations, $2.00. Dedi- 
cated to our Veterans and Young America. 


ROBERT FULTON AND STEAM 
NAVIGATION. By Thomas W. Knox. Oc- 
tavo, fully Illustrated, $1.75. 


‘* Its facts are valuable, its illustrations significant, 
and its educational influence most important.”’ — 
Congregationalist. 


FOREST OUTLAWS ; or, SAINT 


HUGH AND THE KING. Octavo, with 16 


Plates, $2.00. 


“ A vivid and interesting picture of life in England 
in the twelfth century.” —Boston Advertiser. 


HUMOROUS MASTERPIECES 


FROM AMERICAN LITERATURE. 3 
vols., 16mo, cloth, $3.75 and $4.50. 


PROSE MASTERPIECES FROM 
THE MODERN ESSAYISTS. 3 volumes, 
16mo, cloth, $3.75 and $4.50. 


REPRESENTATIVE ESSAYS 
Large 12mo, half bound, $2.00. 


THE NUTSHELL SERIES. A Gath- 
ering of the Best Thoughts of the Best Writers. 
6 vols., 48mo, $3.00. 


THE PEARL SERIES OF SELEC- 
TIONS FROM THE POETS. Comprising 
Reflection, Wit, Fancy, Love, Language of 
Flowers, Faith, Hope, and Charity. 6 vols., 
48mo, $3.00. 


G. P. Putnam’s SONS. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


*,* Lists of fall publications sent on application. 
Full Classified Catalogue (130 pages) sent on receipt 
of stamp. 


By Miss M. A. Larusury, artist-au- 
thor of the “‘ Seven Little Maids,” “ Ring- 
a-Round-a-Rosy.” Printed in gold and 
colors. 4to. $2.50. Cloth, profusely 
decorated with gold and silver. $3.50. 


dren. It is peculiarly a family book, and will furnish 
entertainment for the entire year. This year the 


beautiful full-page engravings are printed in photo- 
gravier tints nich add not a little to their attractive- 
ness.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 B'way, N. Y. 
An Ideal Christmas Present. 


TH E New pieces to speak in school. 
Elocution : Gesture. Illustrated. 

RED 12 different numbers in a neat imita- 

tion alligator case, by mail, $1.00. 


Meadow Sweet to Mistletoe.| 


QUEER CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
A Laughable and Instructive Game for Home Amusement, Children’s Parties, etc, 


By JEANIE MORRISON. Price, 25 cents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 183 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 
S. R. WINCHELL, General Agent. 


Asbury Park Sea-Side Summer School of Pedagogy. 


STUDY, REST, AND PLEASURE. 


JULY I8 to AUCUST 5, 1886. 
LECTURES, TEACHING EXERCISES, CLASS WORK, EXCURSIONS, 
SEA AIR, SOCIETY, FINE BUILDINGS. 


Pedagogy, Psychology, School Management, Language, Arithmetic, Gvography, History, Writing, 
Music, Flocation, Natural History, an odel School. 


D. E. E. White, Cincinnati, O.; Dr. Larkin Dunton, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Jerome Allen, New York Clty § 
Supt. Wm. W. Barringer, Newark, N. J. ; Supervisor R. C. Metcalf, Boston; Prof. Wm. W. Gifflin. Newark, 
N. J.; Miss M. 8. Cate, Milwaukee; A. H. Kelley, Boston ; Edwin Shepard, Newark ; Prof. Cooley, Wind- 
sor Locks, Ct. ; H. E. Holt, Boston ; Dr. C. W. Emerson, Boston ; Prof. Lreland, Asbury Park ; Prof. A.C. 
Apgar, Trenton N. J. ; Miss E. M. Reed, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

How else can you spend three weeks so pleasantly or profitably as at this delightful New Jersey sea- 
side resort, with the leading educators of the country ? 


Send for forthcoming circular, or apply for further information to . 
EDWIN SHEPARD, President, A. H. KELLY, Secretary, 
77 Court St., Newark, N. J. 208 Lexington St., E. Boston, 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


Boys and Girls Can Make Money fer Christmas 
by ee eur Cards to Friends and 
em 


or to 


hbers Everywhere. 


OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1886 and 1887 are now ready. 
Weassure customers that the high standard of our Cards is more 
than maintained this year. We advise early orders, as many will 
certainly desire to re order. 


These Cards Sell Themselves Wherever Shown. 


No. 1.— FOR 50 CENTS and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 
Prang’s, Hildesheimer & Faulkner, and other fine 
Christmas and New Year Cards, together with a HANDSOME 
DOUBLE FRINGED CaRD. 

No. 2.— FOR 50 CENTS and 4 Cents for Pos 10 
large and finer Cards from the above publishers, h one 
FINE FRosTED CARD 

No. 3.—FOR $1.00 and 6 Cts. for Postage, a choice selec. 
tion of 25 BEAUTIFUL CARDS OF PRANG’S, HILDESHEIMER 
& FAULKNER, etc., including a HANDSOME ILLUMINATED 
FOLDING SOUVENIR, containing BELLS ACRO&8S THE SNOW, 
Miss Havergal, or RING OUT, WILD BELLS, Tennyson, or XMA8 
BELL, Longfellow, and a HAND-PAINTED CARD. 


No. 4.—FOR 81,00 and 8 Cents for Posta a selection of 
of 10 La A AND FINER CARDS, together Sith an Illumi- 
i nated Calendar for 1887. 
= .—FOR 81.00 and 10 cents for Postage, 10 double- 
(not folded). each in a separate envelope, 
= together with a Fine Satin Card. 
sa .— FOR 25 CENTS and 2 Cents for Postage, 8% 
Tuck's, Ward's, and other beautiful cards. 
No. 7.—FOR $1.00 and 4 Cents for Postage, 6 large and 
You KNow THATI LoVE You *“peautiful Satin Cards, with gilt ed beautiful 
ND LOVE YoU RIGHT HARD Chromo Card of above cut and verse by L. Prang & Co. 
J o. 8.—FOR $1.00 and 8 Cents for Postage, 8 beautiful 
QRWHY SHOULD T TROUBLE Sereen Folding, Cards, with verses on some by Miss 
Havergal, Longfellow, and Tennyson. Retail) Prices from 15 
‘JO SEND YOU THIS CARD to 75 cents each, including Two Christmas Souvenir 
Books. Retail Price, 50 cents each. 
BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 fine Cards of Prang’s, or Tuck’s. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 20 Cards of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, part Christ- 
ards. 
- " arved in Cork, and other Novelties, a 
Hand Cords vat or Anniversary, which will be selected with care 
erent tastes and ages as specified. 
Chromo pichograph Cards by Prang & Co., of the above cut and verse, and companion cards, per dozen, 
pos 
d other beautiful ds, no two alike, for an or 
Weeks 10 Cente for Postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, $3 
Cents for Postage and Registering. igs 
Every packet will be sent in pasteboard Protectors,and heavy envelope wrappers, for safe transmission, 
The above offers include our Easter Card Packets for 1887. These will be ready about March Ist. 
Heavy Envelopes for Mailing, 12 cts. for each packet. 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE 
ND.—We are the New England Agents for the Hurlbu aper es 
Pare Bs | Ri Rat. of the ‘Beacon Hill Linen Paper (no better or more elegant paper can be made). 
Selling direct from mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest possible prices. Sample sheets 
of Paper and Envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cts., and special 
prices to those taking orders for these papers with our card packets. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


CONCERNING 


Scudder’s History of the United States. 


On the 16th of August, 1886, this superb textbook had been published just 


years. It had been adopted in more than 


200 


cities and towns for public school use, and in more than 


300 


private schools, academies, colleges, ete. The number printed during that time was 


60,000 


copies, and the population of the cities and towns adopting it was (by the census of 


1880) nearly 
5,000,000. 
ee For introductory terms, address J, H. BUTLER, Publi sher 


iukham’s Vegetable Compound. 


BOOKS. | 
11 Michigan Ave., Cc 


00., 30 Franklin St., Boston, 
004 16 Astor Place, New York. 925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Some Late Publications. 
Author. Publisher. Price. 

Veazie’s Four- Por Song Reader. . - - Veazie, Jr Gion & Co, Boston, s 4 
Elementary Lessons in glish - - Knox 
Philosophy of Wealth. - - - - Clark 
of Determinants. - - - - 

van - - - 
ical ri Cooke - - - Corson Dodd, Mead, a ‘Co, NY, 1 50 
Sock of the Tile Club. ury. - - - Houghton, Mifflin & 00, Boston, 25 
Illustrations to Ev angeline. - - - - - Darle | 4 
The Earl's Return : a a Meredit Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 6 00 

tee inte the Rhine. - - White, Stokes, & Alien, N Y, 5 00 
The Minute Man. Dd Lothrop & Co, Boston, 
| Cassell & Co, NY, 50 
- - - - - - Delaborde 2 50 
The Mahogany Tree. - - - Thackeray SE Tntcins, Rost on 6 50 
Book of Americen re Pai nters. - J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 
yy Loe at School and College. - - - 

A i - 
Christ and Christianity. - - Haweis T XY Crowell & Go, N Y, | 4 
Authors of the Nineteenth: ‘Centary. - Anderson Upham, Oo, 

Memo - - - Cave G P utnam’ Sons, N 
The the jrain. - - - - 
Chas Seribner’s Sons, NY, 2 00 
The Sentimental Calendar, - - J Sof Dale 2 + 
A History of the French Rev olution. - - - — 
ac Armstrong & Sc Son, NY, 1 50 
nes Surriage. - - - - - - Bynner Ticknor & Co 1 50 
Kings. - - - : - . - cLanathan ADF Randolph & to NY, 200 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


AcTION OF THE Hearr.—In restful sleep the 
heart slows up and its beats number ten less every 
minute, six hundred less every hour, and in the 


usual time allotted to sleep, eight hours, four thou- 
sand eight hundred less than the number given in 
the same period of wakefalness. This means rest 


to that wonderful organ, a rest that restores its | 


powers and enables it to discharge its functions ina 
more healthful and vigorous manper. The cases of 
heart disease which have been cured by the use of 
Compound Oxygen,as administered by Drs. Starkey 
«& Palen, are a very interestingstudy. They all re- 
port insomnia relieved as a beginning, and then go 


on to tell how the palpitation ually was re- 
lieved, and the action of the heart ame ~ Bem 4 and 
comfortable. If the action “el the heart be kept up to 
full working capacity by wakefulness, the time eames 
be far off when it will wear itself out, and the palpita 
tion and flutter which cause so much trouble may there 
fore, with good reason, be feared A treatise on Com 
penne giving the mode of action and of 
ble curative agent, will be sent free 
pty Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch street, Phila: 


delphia, Pa. 
One of their patients, Rev. L. H. Morey. Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., says in a letter dated October 12, 1 “I think it 


must be a year or more since I purchased a Compound 
Oxygen Home Treatment,and useditup Iam confi 
dent it did me a great deal of good in throat and heart 
troubles; the fluttering and pain frequently experienced 
in the heart have not touched me for months. I did not 
think of Compound Oxygen for that trouble, but used it 
for throat eatarrh. The distressing heart trouble has 
certainly leftme.” Ina letter dated October 30 he adds: 
“With the exception of a cold, contracted since I last 
wrote you, I am in perfect health. What gratifies me 
most is my complete deliverance from n in the re = 
of the heart, and from frequent and distressing fiutt 
ing or palpitation of the heart, from which I suffered r= 
years: it used to trouble meso much that I could not 
sleep on my left side; and frequently I would start-up in 
, and have to sit up till the sensation had passed; the 
sensation was usually accompanied by faintness. Now / 
sleep on either side, and hare not for months had a retarn 
the pain or the fluttering. used the Compound 
ygen for help to lungs, throat, and catarrh, 
so the latter. I believe the Compound Oxygen 
a nerve and brain restorer; at least, I work pro 
with surprising and unwonted freedom 
exhaus 


WE desire to call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of Miss Julia Colman, 72 Bible 
House, New York City, in the JouRNAL of this 


week. The Temperance Cards for Christmas and 
New Year’s are not only beautiful in style and ex- 
ecution, but teach lessons of great importance to 
the young. Miss Colman has also more than 100 
kinds of tracts on Temperance, at a cost of from 2 
to 10 cents; she has also invented a nice little piece 
chemical apparatus for testing liquids for aleo- 
—— a bright blaze from wine, cider, or 
wt in minutes, without any trouble of con- 
densing. It is simple, durable, and effective. For 
a Christmas present, nothing could be better for 
children. It comes, with full directions and list 
of experiments, for $2.60 by mail. She makes a 
specialty of Sunday-School work with topical 
graded tracts. Primary Catechisms and leaflets 
and holiday cards made up for classes, at 25, 30, 
40, or 50 cents for 10. Describe the class,— 
boys or girls,—give age and advancement and 
amount. These all have temperance mottoes, 
which aa aver the best means of reaching the 
children and paren viously un- 
touched. Send for circulars. “The eards are 
cheaper, larger, and 30 per cent. cheaper than 
ever before .* Address Julia Colman, Supt. Lit. 
Dept. (N. W. C. T. U.), 72 Bible House, New 
York City. 


THE Stontneton Live from Boston to New 
York, by rail or boat, offers choice privileges in 
runniog time, in elegance of dations, in 
gentlemanly service, in easy road-bed. We know 
whereof we speak from long familiarity with the 
road, and every one may know thereof by inquir- 
ing of ae Se the line. It leaves Boston 
from the Providence station, on Columbus Ave. 


Now Is THE TIME for teachers to order their 
Christmas and New Year's cards, Read the sur- 
ase tg of H. H. Carter & Karrick, 3 Bea- 
Boston, in the JouRNAL of this week. 

e have examined personally the package for 
have never seen a variety. 

ersons sending by mail can rely upon receiving 
their cards, promptly. For school by teach- 
ers who wish to make a present of little cost and 


at the same time recognize the season with “a 
pen of beauty,’’ they will find these cards just the 


Sponer BAtH.’’—This compar- 
atively unknown luxury is conducive to health and 
happiness. Thousands of Americans are to-day 
wondering why the ‘‘Silk Bathing Spo and 
Mittens’’ were not thought of sooner. Even the 
conservative Briton allows ‘‘they are clever bath- 

and friction-rubbing devices.’’ These delight- 
fat and recreative baths, taken daily, not only in- 
vigorate and strengthen the bather, but give beauty 
and softness to the skin. Silk is alive with elec- 
tricity, and its fibre is solid (not cellular), fine, 
strong, and elastic. As offered in the silk sponges 
and mittens, it provides invaluable sanitary and 
hygienic qualities. 


THE PranG EpvucationAL CompANy have 
in preparation a little work on ‘The Use of 
Models in Primary Schools,’’ based on a careful 


psychological study of the manner in which the 
mind is developed through the senses. It will 
furnish suggestive exercises as to the use which 
may be made of Modelsin the schoolroom. These 
exercises will aim to develop in the minds of chil- 
dren complete mental images of the type forms 
with details of surface, contour, face, edge, corner ; 
to give them ideas of location, position, direction, 
size, proportion, distance, and appearance ; and to 
lead them to see, to enjoy, and to produce beauty 
of form and of arrangement. 

These ends are to be reached by direct exercises 
with the Models and Objects based on them, ac- 
companied by practice in moulding in clay, cut- 
ting, folding, and drawing, as well as by the free 
use of language. 

This book is designed to aceompany the ‘‘ Prang 
Primary Models,’’ which are creating such a revo- 
lution in our schools in the matters of Form Study 


Models: Sphere, Cube, Cylinder, Hemisphere, 
Square and Triangular Prisms, Ellipsoid, Ovoid, 
Cone, Pyramid, and Vase Form, and wiil be fully 
illustrated. 


ImMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and wu 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 


Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money atthe Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


WorTHINGTON CoMPANY have ready a most 
fascinating book entitled How ? full of interesting 
examples, teaching children to make the magnetic 
cireus, the wind-mill puppet, the snake infallible 
barometer, the balancing doll, the magic telescope, 
a siphon, magie cards, counter puzzle, balancing 
pin, set of cars, toy locomotive, boat puzzle, how 
to break a string, the xylophone, the #xolian harp, 
the triple bridges, the toy steamboat, camera ob- 
seura, the aquarium, etc., ete. It is crowded with 
many new and novel tricks, games, puzzles, and 
300 illustrations. Handsomely bound in cloth 
Price, $2.00. 


Pror. Hux Ley has written forThe Youth’ s Com- 
panion three papers which he calls ‘‘ A Study in the 
Evolution of House-Building,’’ and in them he 
traces, in a manner which even a young reader can 
understand, the development of architecture from 
the most primitive dwelling to the Roman Pan- 


Tue IMPROVED ScHOOLROOM STENCIL, for 
blackboard maps, charts, botany-outlines, pen- 
manship helps, and for beautifying the schoolroom, 
published by S. C. Clark, New York, is one of the 
neatest aids in school work we have seen. It ena- 
bles teachers without artistic ability to transfer 
the outlines to the board very promptly. 


Apvicre to MotnErs.—Mrs. Wins!ow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the. little cherub awakes as 
‘bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 


| ey relieves wind, ates the bowels, and is the 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, 25 ceuta a bottle. 


and Drawing. It will cover the use of twelve] + 


_|ACME STATION ERY AND PAPER C0. 8 
New Goods. 
MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS. 


64%%x9 > 8x14. Retail at Five and Ten cents. Largest ever made at that price. 
Four JIiluminated Lithographed Designs on Covers. 


PURITAN WRITING TABLETS, 


With LITHOGRAPHED PictuRE of Yacht Puritan on Covers. 
Commercial, Packet, and Letter sizes. . Retailing at15, 18, and 30 cents. 


COMPOSITION and EXERCISE BOOKS. 


Quincy Practice Paper in Ream Packages, and in 12 and 20 leaves. COPYING BOOKS, in three series, 


Send for Samples and Price-List. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO,, 


59 Duane Street, - - - - New York. 


Striking Stories 


Of Adventure in 


The Youth’s Companion, 


And Illustrated 


Sketches Travel 


CONTRIBUTED BY . 


| Lieut. Sohwatka, Nugent Robinson, W. T. Hornaday, C. A. Stephens, 
T. W. Knox, W. H. Gilder, C. F. Holder, F. W. Calkins, 
Hon. S. S. Cox, and Lieut. Shufeldt. 


Specimen copies free. Mertion thts paper. 


Address PERRY MASON & CO., Publishera, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


| The Companion is published weekly. Price $1.75 a Year. 
| 


“MORAL: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 
es 


OF AMERICA, 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


INSURANCE 
OMPANY.. 


graded in price b ation; NOT 
ACCIDENT POLICIES, ty chance of ocoupa- 
tion, but paid pro rata. 
ISSUES ALSO THE 


-Forfeit- 
BEST LIFE POLICY Sania wale. Indefeasible, Non-Forfei 


‘Paid Policy-Holders Over $12,500,000. 


ALL ITS POLICIES CONTAIN LIBERAL NON-FORFEITURE PROVISIONS. 


ALL CLAIMS Without Discount, and immediately upon receipt of Satisfactory Proofs. Rates as Low 
sh as will PERMANENTLY secure FULL PAYMENT of the Face Value of Policies. 


SURPL US, $2,096,000. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


ASSETS, $8,417,000.. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 


MEDICAL MINUTES|ALL TEAGHERS MAY GRADUATE 


THIRD EDITION. yROM 
An explicit trea : ise on CHAUTAUQ UA UNIVERSITY 
Nervous Debility, etc., with ROUGH THE 
—e engravings, 112 TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 


; 25 cents by Wy mail, to Address, for Bulletins and information. 
fro THOMAS w. BICKNELL, Presid on President, 


Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 
129 Friendship Street, Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures |0 
Providence, (50 designe. 10c. 00., Brooklyn, N.¥ 


Will 
] 
5 
theon. 
MEDICA, 
| 
MINUTES|@ 


cents, 


S. 


series, 


379 


Dec. 9, 1886, 


Yours for Health 


VEGETABLE 
COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


or ALL of those Painful 
Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses so common 


Wives, Mothers, 
end Daughters. 


(@Pimasayt To rue 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LasT- 
ING IN ITS EFFECT, 
LozENGE (6 
Form $5.) Errurr 


CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 

Mrs, “GUIDE TO CONFIDEN- 
TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LaDY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, Mass, Mention this Paper. 


ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 
twit 1s 4 BLESSING TO OVERWORKED WomEN. IT RE- 
MOVES FAINTNESS, FLATULENCY, ALL CRAVING FOR STIMU- 
LANTS, AND RELIEVES WEAKNESS OF THE STOMACH, CURES 
LEUCORRH@A. MENSTRUAL PERIODS PASSED without PAIN, 

Physicians Use It and Prescribe it. 

(arr REVIVES THE DROOPING SPIRITS, INVIGORATES AND 
HARMONIZES THE ORGANIC FUNCTIONS, GIVES ELASTICITY 
AND FIRMNESS TO THE STEP, RESTORES THE NATURAL LUSTRE 
TO THE EYE, AND PLANTS ON THE PALE CHEEK OF WOMAN THE 
FRESH ROSES OF LIFE’s SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER TIME, 

WEARY WOMEN PRAISE IT. 

Its purpose is solely for the legitimate healing of dis- 
ease and the relief of pain, and it does aL. it claims to do, 

It will cure entirely all ovarian or vaginal troubles, 
Inflammation and Ulceration, Falling and Displacements, 
and consequent Spinal Weakness, and ¢s particularly 
adapted to the Change of Life. 

AN ANCEL OF MERCY. 

THe Woman's Sure Friend FoR ALL DELICATE AND COM- 
PLICATED TROUBLES, LADIES IT WILL NOT PERFORM SURGICAL 
OPERATIONS OR CURE CANCER, BUT IT WILL UNDER ALL CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, ACT IN HARMONY WITH THE LAWS OF NATURE. 
(27°THAT FEELING OF BEARING DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT 
AND BACKACHE, IS ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITs USE, 

All Sold by Druggists.-@e 

MRS, PINKHAM’S LIVER PILLS Constipation, 
BILIOUSNESS AND TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, 26 CENTS. 


The notice below, cut out and sent with an 
hes” order for 4 Ib. of OXZYN , is good for 25 cents. 
meties which cover up 


Oxzy B alm, facial defects, primari- 


ly purges the skin of impurities, and secondarily 
feeds the skin. FoR BEAUTIFYING THE CoOM- 
PLEXION IT HAS NO EQUAL. 

Miss Kate Stanton, M.D., says: ‘‘ I take great 
pleasure in recommending Oxzyn Balm as a hy- 
gienic remedy for preserving a fair and healthy 
complexion.’ 

We have the highest recommendations from the 
most competent judges. 

For full particulars address, with stamps, the only 
manufacturers and proprietors, DE MEDICISs, 347 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

N. B.—Quarter-pound parcels sent by mail, to any 
address, on receipt of $1.00. 


contrary to current cos- 


HAY -FEVE 


Cream Balm isnot gliquid, snuff or powder. 
No injurious drags. No offensive odor. 
Applied into each nostril is quickly absorbed 
A Quick Relief. A Positive Cure. 
50 cents at Druggists; by mail, registered, 60 cents, 
Send for Circular and Testimonials. 


Ely Brothers, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


each, 


85, sent to any address. Price, 


$3.50. 
When I say cure ] do not mean merely T Pp S| 


time and then have them youen oon I mean a radical cure. 
{ have made the disease of FI EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
Rot now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and 
be of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 


Dr ROOT, 108 Pearl York. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— There is hardly a reader of The Century that 
will not turn first of all to the “ Life of Lincoln,” 80 
unique in its interest have the graphically written 
opening chapters proved to be. he second part 
deals with “Lincoln as Soldier, Lawyer, and Politi- 
cian ’’—one might also have said “ as wrestler and, 
together with what has already been printed, forms 
a sort of epitome of life in the Mississippi Valley 
down to 1835. The characteristics of the future Pres- 
ident are clearly distinguished in the oung man,— 
his humor, his pluck, his simplicity, nis homely re- 
sources; above all, his devotion to principle. The 
narrative is brought down to the close of Lincoln's 

ioneer period” and into the first years of his leg- 
islative experience, including events which first gave 
him Eroesmencees logisiator and a politiciau, The 
openin articles are on Lincoln’s youthful idol, Henry 
Cc ay. is home at Ashland is described by Charles 
W. Coleman, Jr. Three portraits of Clay are given. 
The art paper of the number is the first of several 
short articies on “ Contemporary French Sculpture,” 
the critical text by Mr. W. C. Brownell, devoted this 
month to the work of Chapu and Dubois, the former 
being represented in the illustrations, by his “ La 
Jeunegge,”” from the Regnault monument, and by 
his ‘Jeanne d’Are’’; the latter, by his “ Military 
Courage,” from the tomb of Lemoriciere, and by his 
“Infant John.” “The Food Question in America 
and Europe” is a vital and ent study, by Ed- 
ward Atkinson, of a most practical subject, the vict- 
ualing question as related to labor and wages, the 
comparison being greatly in favor of the United 
States. Mr. Atkinson’s statistics will bea revelation 
to his readers. The topic in the War Series is “‘ The 
Second Day at Gettysburg,” treated by Generals 
Henry J. Hunt and E. M. Law, the latter with special 
regard to “ Round Top and the Confederate Right.” 
In Memoranda are notes on “The Capitulation of 
Harper’s Ferry,’ “ Ripley’s Brigade at South Moun- 
tain,” etc. The number contains two short stories 
by American writers: one a London society sketch, 
“An American Beauty,’’ by Mrs. Poultney Bigelow, 
the other a tale of the Far West, entitled ‘A Coward,’ 
by anew writer, Miss Ellen Mackubin. Mr. Howell’s 
novel, “‘The Minister’s Charge,’’ comes to a con- 
clusion, Sonnets are contributed by Robert Burns 
Wilson and Henry Tyrrell, ‘ Songs of Christmas,” by 
Louise Both-Hendriksen; and “ Bric-A-Brac” verse 
by Maurice Perkins, Margaret Deland, Charlotte 

ske Bates, Anthony Morehead, and Duvva Morgan- 
Smith. In “ Topics of the Time” are editorial arti- 
cles. George Bancroft has an article on the ‘ Legal- 
Tender Decisions.” 


— The most noteworthy part of the Atlantic Month- 
y for December is its supplement, which contains 

r. Holmes’ poem at the 250th anniversary of Har- 
vard University, and Mr. Lowell’s oration, delivered 
on the same occasion. In the regular number isa 
paper by the late Elisha Mulford on “ The Object of 
a University,” which is ascholarly consideraWon of 
the subject by @ man who was one of the deepest 
thinkers of his time. Edmund Noble, who will be 
remembered as the author of a little book entitled 
The Russian Revolt, contributes a travel paper * Up 
the Neva to Schiiisselburg,” which is of unusual in- 
terest. The two political papers in the number are 
an account of Mazzini as a man and a statesman, by 
Marie Louise Henry, and an article on“ The Dream 
of Russia,” which is timely in view of the 
recent encroachments of Russia in the East. A lo 

»em by Helen Gray Cone, entitled ‘‘ Madonna Pia, 
B charming in its way; and there is also some re- 
markably good verse from Louise Imogen Guiney 
and Julia C. R. Dorr. The little paper “On Being 
Ignorantly Praised ’’ will be read with sympathetic 
amusement. The number, taken as a whole, is an 
peg good one for a time when most publishers 
keep their best material for the opening of the new 
year. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 


—The December number of the Zclectic, which 
closes the volume, is ng = J of notice, the articles 
rinted being of a very interesting sort. Goldwin 
Bmith gives his notions of England, after a prolonged 
absence from it. Our Craftsmen ”’ is a strong paper 
on the English working classes, and the article on 
the “Statesmen of Eastern Europe”’ is highly rele- 
vant to the events of to-day. An article on the 
“Bulgarian Question,” from a highly competent 
authority, will also attract attention. Mrs, Lynn 
Linton’s discussion of the “ Higher Education of 
Woman” is a vigorous presentation of the negative 
side of the subject. Other papers of interest discuss 
the poet , “The Resources of Ireland,” 
“The Women of Indian History,” *‘ Music and Med- 
icine,” ete. Special attention may be calied to 
Grant Allen’s discussion of the Marriage and Love 
Question, suggested by Sir George Campbell’s dis- 
quisition recently delivered before the British asso- 
ciation on this subject. The minor articles, story, 
poems, ete., which complete the number, are sug- 
gestive and agreeable. Published by E. R. Pelton, 
25 Bond Street, New York. Terms, $5.00 per year; 
single numbers, 45 cents. 


— The Forum, for December, contains ten papers 
of high intellectual rank upon Lay! topics. Ss. 
Lilly treats in a masterly way, ‘* The Present Outlook 
of Christianity.” Prest. E. G. Robinson continues 
the series of admirable papers, ‘‘ How I Was Edu- 
eated.” Prof. Lester F. Ward treats of ‘“‘ Broaden- 
ing the Way to Success.” Francis Minor discusses 
«Woman's Legal Right to the Ballot.” Judge Ed- 
ward A. Thomas writes “ About Wills and Testa- 
ments.” Major J. W. Powell explains ‘‘The Cause 
of Earthquakes.” Philip G. Hubert, Jr., gives his 
views as ‘An Interviewer on Interviewing.” Rev. 
Dr. L. W. Bacon presents “‘ The Alternative of Pro- 
hibition.” The ninth paper is the ‘‘ Confessions of a 
Methodist.””’ The number concludes with “‘ A Letter 
to tlre People of New York,”’ by Howard Crosby. 
New York: The Forum Publishing Co. Price, $5.00 
a year; single numbers, 50 cents. 


— Anew magazine entitled Science and Education 
appeared Nov. 26, published by N. D. C. Hodges, 47 
Lafayette St., New York. Price, $1.50; 12 cents for 
single numbers. The first volume will consist of fif- 
teen numbers, two in 1886, and thirteen in 1887. Its 

eneral scope and the quality of its articles, as shown 

n the first number, are very romans. The leading 

article, on “‘ Primary Education in England,’’ is by 
Frank J. Goodnow. Sara A. Burstall, B.A.,jof Lon- 
don, discusses the question of ‘‘ The Assimilation of 
Courses of Study for Boys and Girls.”” This number 
of the magazine, as a whole, has a foreign flavor and 
is largely devoted to an account of what is being 
done fh kuro and in the Provinces of Great Brit- 
ain. We shall welcome it to our table, and hope for 
its success and usefulness. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


he Catholic World, for December; terms, $4.00 a 
Bs 35 cents a copy. New York: The Catholic 


ublication Society. 

The Voice, for November; terms, $1.50 a year; 15 
cents a copy. New York: E. S. Werner. 

Normal coe ay. for November; terms, $1.50 per 
year. Dubuque: dwards and Jones. 

The American Antiquarian, for November; terms, 
$4.00 a year. Chicago: F. H. Revell. 

The New Moon, for November; terms, $1.00 a year; 
10 cents a number. Lowell: New Moon Pub. Co. 

The Cottage Hearth, for December; terms, $1.50 a 
year; 15 cents a copy. Boston: Cottage Hearth Co. 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery, for December; 


JOURNATL OF EDUCATION. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


Best TEACHERS, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 

Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 

ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 

mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 

American and F; Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly prerites for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers ouppeee with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to nts. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccessruL TEACHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


EXCH, 

A 
Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.] 

Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, ww 


ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. __ 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T, TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 
PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, ex rw and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROER, Sec’y. 
___ INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. _ 


LA SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
ass 


home school of excellent advantages. 


MaA8s- STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 


ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
school, 1679 Washington Deacon House 

. G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For circulars, ete ay 
’ "Miss ELLEN Hyg, Principal. 


State NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


[yj STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
we — sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
parti > ess 
E. H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
S For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


STE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SCOTT. 


HODE ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
3 b an x 
classes of Ad- 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually successful in supplying teachers with posi- 
tions and schools with teachers. 

“ Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our University for 
Mr, John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.” R. H. Trrep, Prest, 

Central University of Lowa. 

Send for ication form and list of testimonials to 

L. B. LANDIS, Man’r, 205 No.7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of suc- 
cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 
that our income is derived from commissions thus 
earned. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 

AVERY, 


R. E. 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


merican Bureau of Education, 


Washington, D. C.; St. Louis, Me.; Dal. 
las, Tex.; N. W. City; New Orleans, La. ; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Nashville, Tenn., supplies 


TEACHERS rosirioxs, COLLEGES 


And schools with Professors, Principals, Assistants, 
and Tutors—graduates from Johns Hopkins, Cornell, 
Harvard, Yale, and almost every other Universit 
and College in America ; also undergraduates of all 
Grades ; sovernesses for families, and Music and 

rt Teachers from the best Colleges and Conserva- 
tories; Institutions with all kind of modern furniture 
and agparsine at lowest prices. Organized by expe- 
rienced educators. Facilities, in many respects, un- 
equaled by any other Bureau or 
Patronage from every quarter of the U.S. Endorsed 
in 30 states. Teachers desiring positions apply at 
any time; those who have positions, but desire to 
change, the earlier they apply the better; those who 
are without positions register at once. Schools in 
different countries open almost every month. Addi- 
tions and changes in faculties are continually being 
made. Many teachers fail to hold positions secured 
them in vacations. We have continuous ¢alls for 
teachers. For a Registration Blank send stamp to 
the above address at any office mentioned (one regis- 
tration sufficient for an. 

References as to the President’s character and rep- 
utation as an educational worker: Bishop McTyeire, 
Pres. of Vanderbilt Univ. ; Rev. Geo, W. Price, D.D., 
Pres. N.C. Y. L.; Rev. W. E. Ward, D.D., Pres. 
Ward’s Seminary; Hon. W. B. Bate, Gov., Tenn. 

Clip this advertisement for future reference. 


thool Agency. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Best Agency for Em- 
pleyers, other things being 
equal, is that which registers 
the largest number of selectec, 
available, and thoroughly clas- 
sified candidates. Our Agency 
now numbers more than 3,000 
teachers, to each of whom is 
assigned a separate envelope 
\ containing photograph, testimo- 
nials, and all letters received. 
By several systems of indexing, a moment’s glance 
will show which of all of these teachers are available 
for a particular position, and then a closer comparison 
from their envelopes soon points out the best fitted. 
Among teachers recently placed are two lady teach- 
ers at Marshalltown, Ia., $1,000 and $600; teacherof 
mathematics, State Normal School, Peru, Neb., $1,200 
— al High School, Auburn, N. Y., $2,000, etc. 
ead this, which is a sample of many letters received: 
‘ ELMIRA, N. Y., Sept. 2, 1886. As a result of a re- 
cent application to you for a science teacher in our 
Free Academy, engagement has been made with Miss 
Carrie L. Richardson, at $650. Allow me to express 
our hearty on of your and:the 
manifest care taken exactly to fill our want.—G. V. 
R. MERRILL, Supt.” 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 


Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 


Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 
M ORCUTT, M 
‘anager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, ass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


“Tam highly pleased with the position you have 
secured for me [in a city near Boston, salary, $600), 
and shall be ready to pay the commission due, at the 
end of the first four weeks of teaching. I shall take 

leasure in recommending your agency, and in prov- 

ng myself worthy of your approval by earnest work 
in my school.” L. M. H 
Holyoke, Mass., Nov. 30, 1886. 


ng 


toa . Sold by druggist and coun! 
25 cor $1.00. Mailed for price. 
tors, HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE GHLMAN MAP DRAWING. 


Entirely novel, and radically different from any 
system heretofore known. Wonderfully efficient in 
the study of geography. Sample portfolio of blanks, 
prepared paper, instructions, etc., sent free to any 
address, neat of 15 cents. 


It will pay any her to investigate this. 
J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
eow 14 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Reduced to 25 Cents! 


ENLARGED 
REVISED, Manual of Gymnastics. 


PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE. 


terms, $1.50 a 15 cents a single copy. Boston: 
Russell Pub. Co. 


Address N. E PUBLISHING, 3 Somerset St, 
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selves. Already adopted 


School Journal. 
comprehensive.’’—Chicago 


ous in statement, and elegant in construction.” — 
Education. 


New England Journal of Education. 

* 
on 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


JOURNAL OF 


HDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIV.—No. 22. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD EXAMINE 


The Sentence and Word Book. 


A Guide to Writing, Spelling, and Composition, by the Word and Sentence Methods. 
By JAMES JOHONNOT, 


Teaching,” ‘‘Geographical Reader,” Natural History 
rs,” “How we Live.” 


or of “Principles and Practice of 
Auth 


Morro: * The letter killeth ; 


but the spirit giveth life.” 


ear Get it, and examine it. Every good teacher will commend it, and use it. 29 
Sample copy will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher or school officer, on receipt of introductory price, 24 cts. 


D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


A New Departure in Supplementary Reading. 


as this, and every one will appreciate it. 
is to buy it. 


A NEW BOOK, 
A NOVEL BOOK. 
AN ATTRACTIVE BOOK, 


SCHOOLROOM 
Games and Exercises. 


By ELIZABETH G. BAINBRIDGE, 


Teachers of all grades will welcome such a book 
To see it 


The occasional ‘introduction of such exerciges as 


THE MAKING OF NEW ENGLAND. 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. 
One Volume, I2mo. 


Retail Price, $1.50. 


With 241 Illustrations and Maps. 
Introduction Price, $1.00. 


From FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
“| have readthe Making of New England, and like it exceeding! 


“The matter is well chosen, and well oreenged. 
minor settlements between the coming of the Pi 


ter of which many people are almostignorant. The picture of ear 


grims and the eo Massac 


I particularly like the presentation of the various 
usetts Emigration,—a mat- 
y colonial life is clear and excellent. 


* In the hands of a competent teacher, the book will be very effective in exciting a wholesome interest 


in our early history.” 


solicited. 


Corr P d 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York. 


Boom Begun! 


BARN iy’ Books Only. 


Barnes’ Geography, cloth, .60 
Barnes’ Complete 


TEACHERS! 


NEW CROGRAPHY Now is the time to turn your “Dead Stock.’ We 

e/| will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 

may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
date. and condition. 


AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 


ography, cloth, £35 | peter than market rates. The largest and cheapest 


“On the Observational and Inductive Methods.”—/| line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 


Christian Union.” _ 
These books are giving a good account of them- 
y New York City, Augusta, 


ERENCE BOOKS in this cousery. 
EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 


578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Me., Brooklyn, Louisville, Ky., Saratoga, N. Y., 
Paterson, N. J., and elsewhere. Their reputation 
may be seen in the following extracts : 

“The plan of the book is 

** Masterpieces of Science and Art.” — New York 


“ Iilustrations artistic, Maps perfect, Text clear and 
nterior. - 
* Methodical in arrangement, clear and perspicu 


“In the front rank of practical school books.”— 


eee pages free. Sample copies, postpaid 
pt of price. 
A. 8. BARNES & ©0O., Publishers 
111 & 113 William St.. NEW YORK. 


——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 
Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S Leresic PUBLICATIONS. 
Stock of IMPORTED axnp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 171 Broadway. 
& MA NEW YORK, 
Anderseon’s Histories and HMist’] Readers; 
Leighten’s Histery of Rome ; 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed & Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and her Lessons in English ; 

Hlutchison’s Physiclogy and Mygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 2 Franklin St., Boston. 


Ss. S. HAMILL, 

159 224 Street, 

Author of ** New Science of Elocution,” 
WILL OPEN HIS 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNE Ist, 1887, 
SECOND JULY 18th, 1887. 


MONROE'S INE. W READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
GIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 81.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


are suggested here will relieve the monotony of 
the schoolroom, will rest the pupils, brighten their 
wits, concentrate their attention, and give them a 
fresh impetus for more serious work. The games 
ean be used sometimes in opening exercises, or for 
‘busy work’ between recitations, or occasionally 
in place of a recess. In district schools, where chil- 
dren living far from the schoolhouse bring their 
lunches, these plays will make the noon-hour pass 
quickly and pleasantly.’’— From the Preface. 


It contains 13 different devices for awakening 
interest in GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY ; 

46 in SPELLING AND COMPOSITION ; 

16 in ARITHMETIC ; 

4 in SPECIAL HOURS AND DAYS; 

6 in CALISTHENICS ; and 
20 PUZZLES AND PROBLEMS with KEY. 
A total of 114 games and exercises for instruc- 
tion in school or at home. 


135 Pages. Price, 75 Cents. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : CHICACO: 
30 Franklin Street. 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 


S. R. WINCHELL, General Agent. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 

HMiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
R im Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, 40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥F. CoLLrer, LL.D. 


Send for catalogues. tf 


THE PRANG ;EDUCATIONAL CO. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, SoWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 


1. Standard Arith. Course Sopecoins Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and rigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


|Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALSO 
«+ Chicago, PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 


the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
= 

an ablets, arranged-in a carefull raded series. 
are made with the greatest regard See aeeunaay and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 


They consist of both Solids 


Pupils prepared for Teachers of Elocution andj prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 


Dramatic ers. Send for Circular. 


TEMPERANCE SPECIALTIES. 


Holiday Cards, to help make Temperance attractive. 


of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 


or catalogue an rticulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, ‘Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


Whittier’s “ Temperance Ship,” 5x 6% ; Sea Scenes. 
4 for 26 cents. 

Whittier’s Mand Muller, Panels 3x4% ; Bird Life. 
4 for 16 cents. 


ts. 
Doggies and Kitties, 2% x ; Animal Life. Per 


Also CHEMICAL APPARATUs for testing the pres- 
ence of alcohol in liquids ; will show a blaze in five 
minutes. Strong, durable, and effective. With full 
directions, $2.00. 


Address JULIA COLMAN, 
Supt. Lit. Dept. N. W. C. T. U., 
72 Bible House, New York. 


The Modern Speller, 


160 pp., boards. A new book on a new plan, 


WOW READY. 


CHOICE HUMOR 
FOR READING AND RECITATION. 


Adapted for Use in Public and Private. The 
Latest and Best Book of Humor published. 


The selections are chosen with the greatest care, 
avoiding the coarse on the one hand and the in- 
sipid on the other. Choice bits of Humor from 
the Burlington Haw , Detroit Free Press, Maz 
Adeler,and Mart Twain are interwoven with the 
best recent Humor from Harper's Weekly, The 
mony oth sources. 

Jontains 85 pieces; printed on good r,and 
A eve where or mailed 
rece ce. ‘aper bin , 80 cents; 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
’ 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, 

Department, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

Cuas. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


adapted to modern methods. By mail, postpaid, 
for 25 cents. Published by 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists M 
‘aury’s Geographies, 


8 Latin, Venable’s Algebra, ete. 


THE SALE of “ Fisher’s Essentials of Geography” is someth phenomenal. Prige, 60 cents. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. OO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston. om 


Worthington’s Annual for 
1887. Illustrated with upward of 500 
original engravings, and fine colored 
illustrations. 4to, $1.50. 

i The text is printed in black, and all the large 

pictures opposite in arich tint, Riving a charming 

effect throughout the volume. The patent for the 

printing is pow pending. 

Worthington’s Natural His- 

tory. Illustrating Beast, Bird, and 

other Animal Life in Prose and Poetry. 
4to, boards, $1.50. 


Have you seen Worthington’s process printing ? 
Ask to see his Annual.” 4 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Bway, N. Y. 


~ What Shall | Give? 


Is a question that is being asked by thousands of 
generous people who wish to bestow Christmas gifts 
upon relatives or friends. We would say that if your 
friend or relative is musical, you certainly can find 
some appropriate gift by consulting our Catalogues. 
At all events, we suggest the following Books oi 
Musie 


FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS, for the 
BRHYMES AND TUNES, Little Sengs, 1.0) 
FAIRY FINGERS, easy Piaue pieces, 1.()) 
GEMS FOR LITTLE SINGERS, Little 
KING WINTER. A Pretty Cantata, .30 
CAUGHT NAPPING. A beautiful Lit. 
tle Operetta, - -30 
And FOR THE OLDER PEOPLE who are 
fond of music, let us suggest Choice Vocal Duets, 
$1.00 ; College Songs, cloth 75 cts., paper 50 cts. ; Pi- 
ano Classics, cloth, $1.50, boards, $1.00; Siograph- 
ical Sketches of Eminent Musical Composers, by 
Urbino, $1.25; and many other choice books, inelud- 
ing musical literature, sketches, portraits of great 
composers, etc., etc. 
Send for our Descriptive Catalogue of Books. 
Books mailed post free for Retail Price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - $1.25 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1.50 
ay’s Psycho cs, 
Hart’s German Classics for students, 
(4 vols. ready) .60 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - .50 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, - 1.25 
Duc’s Learning to Draw. [Illus - «= 2,00 


Lefingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Pa 


‘8 How Should I Pronounce, 1.20 
nam’s Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Each 55 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, 

nam’s World’s gress. 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - ~~; 1.55 
The Series ye), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (16 vols.) 1 
Fuil list, with specimen pages, mailed on 
to the publishers. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 


Murray’s Essential Lessonsin English, - § .76 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English,- - . 

McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, +76 
Kellerman’s Elements of - 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in iterature, 1.2 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution, - - | 

Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, each - é 
Harrison’s French Syntax, - - - - 2.00 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, 60 


Specialiprices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 


A NEW BOOK by A. MELVILLE BELL. 
‘* Essays and Postscripts on Eloeution.’ 


Contents :—The Scienee of Elocution —Faults in Re*d 
ing and Speaking.—EnglishPronunciation.—English Fho- 
netic Elements. — Alphabetics — Relation of Tones to 
Language.—The Tones of Speech.—The Instrument ot 
Speech,—Respiration in Speech.—Phonetic Syllabication. 
—Accent.—Emphasis.—Rhythm as Affecting Reading.— 
Rhyme as Affecting Pronunciation.—Expressive Speech. 
Action.—Class Characteristics of Delivery.—Defects and 
Impediments of Speech, — Orthography. — Visibility of 
Speech. — Imitation. — Reading and Readers.— Oratory 
and Orators.—An Alphabet of Orators.—A Shadow- 
Class of 

Cloth, $1.25 poeteatt, Address the Publisher, 
EDGAR 8. WERNER, 48 University Pl., New York. 


TEXTBOOKS ON ASTRONOMY. 


Doolittle’s Practical Astronomy, - - - $4.00 
Fellowes’ Astronomy for Beginners, 16mo, cloth, 0.50 
Norton’s Astronomy. 8vo,eloth, - - - 2.50 
White’s Theoretical and Descriptive Astronomy. 


TEXTBOOKS ON MINERALOGY. 


Brush’s Determinative Mineralogy. 8vo, cloth, 3.50 
Chester’s Casenoae of Minerals, 8vo, cloth, $1.25 


Dana’s Manual of Mineralogy, 12mo, cloth, 2.00 
System of Mineralogy, 8vo, cloth, 10.00 

“ Appendixes to Ditto (I., and 111.) 
8vo, cloth, 2.00 
* Textbook of Mineralogy, 8vo, cloth. 3.50 
Smith’s Hussak’s Rock Forming Minerals, 3 00 
Williams’ Manual of Lithology, 18mo, cloth, 1.25 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


Eclectic Hducational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Elements of Ped 
eunnati Public Schools. 
school education. 


ogy: 


Cleveland (O.) public schools, 


+» Constructive Dra rob 
used in connection with any of 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. 


By Emerson E, Wurirs, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 

At —— and practical discussion of the science and art of 
For Normal Schools, Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 
persone interested in education. 12mo, full cloth, Mailing price, $1.17. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
FOR SCHOOL AND SHOP. By Frawx Azorn, Supt. of Drawing in the 


Reapy Sept. Ist. 


Designed to develop in the minds of pupils in grammar and high schools a clear comprehension of the 
Part I., Geometrical Dre.wing, with problems. Part 
ms. Preceded by a chapter on “ Draughting Tools. May be 


Illustrated. One vol,, 16mo, 121 pages. Introduction and Sample Copy Price, 35 cents. 
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C.F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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